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THE  SINISTER  SEX 


I 

,  A  spiritual  dyspepsia  was  upon  Ballad  Mc- 
Arthur.  Thus  his  soul  was  lean  and  yellow. 
There  are  some  men  who  are  able,  because  of 
a  peculiar  capacity  for  illusion,  to  look  upon 
life  and  perceive  it  to  be  a  roaring  and  fasci- 
nating affair.  Give  them  a  smile  from  a  long- 
legged  ape  of  a  woman  with  a  pair  of  shining 
eyes  and  they  walk  abo«t  with  their  chests 
out,  and  tap  their  cigarettes  on  the  backs  of 
their  hands  before  lighting  them,  and  exhibit 
a  gusto  incomprehensible  to  one  face  to  face 
with  the  ultimate  nothingness  of  things,  incom- 
prehensible to  Ballad  McArthur. 

A  curious  race,  these  men.  Bustling  about 
their  business  as  if  it  all  meant  something  or 
mattered  a  whoop!  Primping  and  grimacing 
before  women  as  if  there  was  something,  some 
great  and  luxurious  twist  to  that!  Planning 
and  scheming  about  these  women,  fencing,  in- 
triguing and  giving  vent  to  violent  excitements 
as  if  there  was  something  unusual  and  mys- 
terious about  the  business! 

The  soul  of  Ballad  McArthur,  when  it  had 
passed  its  thirty-fourth  year,  grew  leaner  and 
yellower.  He  had  his  philosophy.  Indeed, 
given  a  vocabulary,  he  might  have  put  Schopen- 
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hauer  to  shame.  But  although  his  adjectives 
were  few  and  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  Deity 
for  their  punch,  his  manner  was  complete,  his 
bearing  left  nothing  in  doubt.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom to  hold  brief  and  cosmic  conversation  with 
Padraic  Rafferty,  the  white-aproned  adjutant 
presiding  behind  the  bar  off  Runson's  Cafe. 
At  five  o'clock  each  afternoon  McArthur  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  ministrations  of  Padraic 
Rafferty,  fortifying  himself  for  his  evening's 
work  with  two  shots  of  Bourbon  and  eight 
minutes  of  joy-shattering  and  illusion-smash- 
ing converse. 

The  theme  of  this  daily  dialogue  was  usually 
no  less  a  matter  than  Life,  with  Woman  as  a 
sinister  side  issue.  Concerning  life,  Ballad 
McArthur  held  forth  in  words  of  arresting 
finality.  Concerning  Woman  his  discourse 
was  ever  primitive  and  unbeautiful.  That  the 
ladies  were  all  alike  and  that  all  of  them 
were  bad  was  The  Ballad's  pithy  argument. 
And  having  delivered  himself  thereof  and 
wiped  his  lips,  it  was  his  wont  to  progress 
with  the  indifference  of  a  man  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  through  the  smear  of  tables,  drinkers, 
waiters  and  bus  boys  that  crowded  the  flam- 
boyant interior  of  Runson's  Cafe  at  5:30  each 
afternoon.  Then,  seating  himself  at  the  piano, 
he  nodded  curtly  to  the  violin  and  clarinet, 
invariably  on  the  job  ahead  of  him.  He  threw 
back  his  head,  his  eyes  fastend  with  stoical 
calm  upon  the  torso  of  a  nymph  stenciled 
with  other  decorations  high  on  the  wall,  and 
then  he  cut  loose. 

There  was  about  the  nightly  performance  of 
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Ballad  McArthur  at.  the  piano  in  Runson's  Cafe 
a  precision  of  touch,  an  infallibility  of  tempo 
which  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  accomplish- 
ments. And,  in  fact,  in  Ballad's  repertoire 
there  were  no  distinctions.  A  Chopin  valse  or 
"The  Livery  Stable  Blues,"  a  thing  from  Brahms 
or  one  of  the  rollicking  cacophonies  of  his  own 
invention,  "Hearts  and  Flowers,"  "The  Spring 
Song,"  "The  Boyards'  March,"  the  "Humor- 
esque,  "The  Danse  Macabre,"  the  latest  hit  in 
rag  and  the  oldest  concert  knockout,  he  played 
them  all — a  lean  and  immobile  mandarin  of 
the  piano.  They  were,  these  tunes,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  ultimate  nothingness  of  things, 
the  monotonous  obligatos  to  which  a  world 
drank  beer,  nibbled  club  sandwiches,  four- 
flushed  about  the  labels  and  the  temperatures 
of  wine  bottles,  and  disported  itself  with  a 
mysterious  though  pathetic  zeal  on  the  dance 
floor  between  the  tables  from  5:30  until  1, 
when  a  benevolent  municipality  released  him, 
Ballad  McArthur,  from  further  duties. 

Such  cynicism  as  was  McArthur's  is  not 
achieved  casually  and  in  the  way  one  acquires 
a  knowledge  of  the  distance  from  Zenia,  Ohio, 
to  Passadumkeag,  Maine.  A  vast  schooling  is 
necessary,  a  close  attention  to  detail,  a  con- 
stant application  to  the  business  in  hand.  And 
in  achieving  his  attitude  toward  life  McArthur 
had  not  leaped  to  conclusions.  Rather  had 
these  conclusions  overtaken  him.  And  thus 
The  Ballad's  cynicism  was  not  the  cynicism  of 
callow  and  pompous  youth — the  out^of-tune 
vibrations  of  a  vacuous  vanity!  It  will  only 
add  to  the  unnecessary  detail  of  this  record  to 
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dwell  even  with  caution  upon  The  Ballad's 
past.  Let  it  be  known  that  he  had  with  pains- 
taking effort  tasted  of  this  and  of  that,  loved 
here  and  loved  there,  graduated  from  the  agi- 
tations of  adolescence,  that  he  had,  in  short, 
as  the  romanticists  put  it,  lived.  And  that  at 
thirty-four  his  soul  was  indeed  an  encyclopedia 
of  experience,  his  heart  a  mausoleum  of  as 
many  emotions  as  it  is  given  a  man  with  an 
undeveloped  vocabulary  to  experience. 

And  having  thus  taken  the  Ballad's  unsavory 
and  disillusioning  past  for  granted,  and  having 
touched  lightly  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
present  which  somewhat  distinguished  him 
above  the  rank  and  file  of  pianobodies,  we 
arrive  fresh  and  open  for  further  information 
at  a  rather  difficult  twist  in  the  dyspeptic  evo- 
lution of  McArthur's  lean  and  yellow  soul.  He 
fell  in  love.  By  this  is  not  meant  that  he 
underwent  a  birth  of  raptures  and  desires,  a 
rejuvenation  of  jaded  corpuscles.  To  one 
privy  to  the  intricate  idiocies  of  sex,  profound- 
ly grounded  in  the  ultimate  nothingness  of 
things,  love  does  not  come  in  the  guise  dear 
to  the  new  and  old  O.  Henrys. 

It  was  a  night  in  April  when  she  appeared 
beside  the  Ballad's  piano,  a  sheaf  of  music  in 
her  hand  and  a  curious  timidity  in  her  eye. 

"I'm  Dolores,"  she  said,  holding  forth  the 
music,  "and  I'm  to  sing  here." 

McArthur  turned  and  confronted  a  young 
woman  dressed  with  an  almost  exaggerated 
modesty,  wide-eyed,  dark-haired,  oval-faced  and 
hesitant.  For  a  moment  she  stared  with  a 
strange  intensity  at  McArthur. 
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"Mr.  Mc Arthur,"  she  faltered;  "you  are  Mr. 
McArthur?    Here   ...  is  my  music." 

The  Ballad  experienced  a  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable irritation.  Something  about  the  crea- 
ture speaking  to  him  thus  for  the  first  time 
leaped  out  and  entangled  itself  in  his  emotions. 
He  returned  her  stare,  accepted  the  music 
from  her  and  slapped  it  into  place  on  the  piano. 

"All  right,"  he  said  and  wheeled  about  on 
his  stool. 

Dolores'  debut  in  Runson's  Cafe  was  attended 
with  more  than  the  normal  success  in  such 
matters.  There  was  about  her  a  charm,  a  cer- 
tain quaint  anachronism,  for  she  was,  or  af- 
fected to  be,  timid.  She  sang  in  a  sweet  round 
voice,  such  as  is  sometimes  revealed  by  a 
maiden  performing  for  company  in  the  parlor 
of  her  parents'  home.  Runson's,  while  not  a 
rendezvous  of  evil,  was  yet  accustomed  to 
other  things  than  this  manner  of  Dolores.  The 
mischievous  abandon  of  young  women  who 
sang  sly  songs  and  kicked  up  their  dresses 
at  the  proper  intervals,  who  flashed  stockings 
and  adroit  lingerie,  who  winked  their  eyes 
and  pouted  with  their  lips  had  invariably  been 
part  of  the  entertainment  provided.  And  so, 
by  the  added  ruse  of  neither  winking  nor 
pouting,  Dolores  arrested  the  attention  of  her 
audience. 

The  success  of  her  debut  was  repeated  night 
after  night,  and  as  is  the  case  among  a  people 
secretly  addicted  to  pious  thoughts,  the  girl's 
modesty  and  virtue  became  more  than  her 
other  talents  a  topic  for  conversation  among 
those  who  ate,  drank  and' danced  in  Runson's. 
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Her  age  was  also  a  matter  of  beguiling  mys- 
tery. To  men  with  bald  heads  she  was  eight- 
een. To  men  more  weighted  with  hair  and 
less  with  years  she  was  all  of  twenty-one.  To 
women  she  was  twenty-five  if  a  day.  To  Bal- 
lad McArthur  she  was  an  ageless,  irritating 
verification  of  his  cherished  theory  that  all 
women  are  born  idiots  and  suffer  a  rapid  de- 
cline from  the  day  of  their  weaning. 

For  The  Ballad  had  not  yet  become  aware 
that  the  emotions  Dolores  aroused  within  him 
were  the  cramped  and  distorted  heralds  of 
love.  Night  after  night  he  played  her  accom- 
paniments, listened  with  a  critically  unmoved 
ear  to  her  round,  almost  lisping  voice,  and 
wondered  mildly  how  she  had  ever  drifted 
into  the  business.  Concerning  the  modesty 
and  virtue  which  had  distinguished  Dolores 
from  the  first,  he  passed  through  several 
cynical  attitudes.  His  keen  eyes  had  noted  the 
absence  of  jewelry  and  had  been  startled  once 
by  a  glimpse  of  the  most  depressing  of  all 
sanities,  cotton  stockings.  Nevertheless,  he 
held  out. 

Things  in  this 'unnecessary  world  are  not 
always  what  they  seem  and  all  that  is  gilded 
is  not  gold — a  ripe  philosophy,  if  somewhat 
withered  in  spots.  And  yet  McArthur  found 
himself  more  and  more  engaging  in  a  sort  of 
dual  monologue.  There  was  a  part  of  him 
which  continued  cold  and  unmoved  by  the 
evidence.  And  there  was  a  part  of  him  which 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  spring  had  come 
into  the  city,  that  the  sun  shone  vividly  upon 
the  great  buildings,  that  cotton  stockings  after 
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all  argued  either  an  absence  of  taste  or  a 
presence  of  super-virtue,  and  that  the  clarinet 
and  the  violin  had  been  rebuked  without  hys- 
teria for  certain  cynical  overtures. 

II 

The  throes  of  love's  maturing  are  of  interest 
chiefly  to  old  maids.  They  have  neither  the 
psychology  nor  the  logic  which  appeals  to  a 
thinking,  seasoned  reader.  We  pass  them  by, 
saluting  them  with  an  all-wise  smile,  and  ar- 
rive at  a  night  late  in  May  on  which  certain 
events  important  to  this  record  transpired. 

It  happened,  as  such  things  sometimes  do 
when  a  man's  nature  is  in  conflict  with  itself, 
that  The  Ballad  was  loitering  without  the 
Cafe  long  after  the  hour  appointed  for  his 
work.  A  desire  which  he  refused  to  admit  to 
himself  kept  him  from  quitting  the  pavement. 
Dusk  had  fallen.  The  lights  of  the  city  were 
beginning  to  write  their  yellow  script  in  the 
air.  People  were  streaming  by  in  endless  little 
syncopating  groups.  McArthur  kept  his  eye 
upon  them,  an  eye  which  waited,  aye  hun- 
gered, for  a  blue  hat  with  a  ribbon  about  it 
and  a  pair  of  familiar  wide  dark  eyes.  The 
Ballad's  innermost  and  uppermost  emotion  was 
guilt — savage,  desperate  guilt.  The  flush  of 
shame  crept  in  and  out  of  his  cheek,  the 
warmth  of  indignation  vivified  his  spirit.  In 
vain  did  he  offer  soft  and  delicate  vindications 
to  himself. 

Walking  almost  hidden  in  the  crowd,  he 
spied  her,  and  by  the  leap  and  the  inane  con- 
volutions   of    his    thought   he    knew   with    the 
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clarity  that  comes  to  men  doomed  that  he, 
McArthur,  was  lost. 

"I  would  like/'  he  said  as  she  paused  besiae 
him,  "to  take  you  home  tonight,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

An  eager  little  smile  moulded  the  lips  01 
the  woman  into  a  crescent.  She  did  not  mind. 
She  would  be  pleased.  And  clearing  his  thruac 
in  lieu  of  further  speech,  The  Ballad  watched 
her  go  in  through  the  ladies'  entrance,  as  he 
made  his  own  way  toward  the  belated  minis- 
trations of  his  friend,  Padriac  Rafferty.  The 
daily  dialogue  this  time,  strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  the  untutored,  was  more  violent  and 
acrimonious  than  ever.  McArthur  even  outdid 
himself.  Several  of  the  thirsty,  sensing  diver- 
sion, mooched  over  along  the  bar  and  contrib- 
uted an  attentive  ear.  But  even  as  he  talked, 
cursed  and  fumed  against  things  as  they  were 
and  were  not,  there  was  in  McArthur  an  un-. 
reasoning  elation.  There  was  in  him  the 
Spring  which  eternally  threatens  all  men, 
whatever  the  condition  of  their  souls.  And 
later,  at  the  piano,  McArthur  banged  out  the 
fandangoes  of  the  dance,  ripped  through  the 
snorting  syncopate  with  a  gusto  not  easily  to 
be  reconciled  in  a  man  so  profoundly  grounded 
in  the  ultimate  nothingness  of  things. 

As  he  played  this  time  the  music  entered 
The  Ballad's  mind,  and  raced  from  cell  to  cell 
after  his  thought,  entangling  it,  confusing  it. 
And  what  The  Ballad  thought,  although  per- 
haps immaterial  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
progress  of  the  race,  will  bear  setting  down. 
For  it  was  strange  thought,  all  things  consid- 
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ered.  It  was  thought  of  the  Dolores  who  sang, 
the  Dolores  of  the  photograpn  rack  outside  the 
Cafe,  of  smiles  that  might  illumine  the  eyes 
of  Dolores  and  curve  her  lips  in  a  manner  re- 
markably fetching.  It  was  thought  of  the  mir- 
acle of  encountering  modesty  and  charm  after 
so  many  years  of  disillusion,  of  discovering  a 
woman  who  had  escaped  the  disgusting  and 
natural  heritage  of  her  sex — deceit  and  vanity. 

Forgotten,  as  if  made  of  mist  and  blown  out 
of  existence  by  a  puff,  was  the  cynicism  of 
April.  Dead  the  shrewd,  tongue-in-cheek  atti- 
tude of  February.  And  the  memories  which 
might  have  warned,  might  have  pointed  their 
sapient  fingers  into  the  future,  were  likewise 
strangely  dormant.  Here  was  a  woman  above 
all  other  women,  a  creature  pure  and  noble, 
to  whom  sin  was  a  word  and  no  more,  and  to 
whom  life  was  the  caress  of  sweet  thoughts 
and  gentle  virtue.  Somewhat  garbled,  to  be 
sure,  these  meditations.  But  Ballad  McArthur 
played  them  on  the  piano,  sang  them  in  his 
heart  and  smiled  them  upon  the  torso  of  the 
nymph  stenciled  high  above  his  head.  Thus 
do  the  mighty  fall,  thus  the  Caesars  of  cyni- 
cism shed  their  hard-earned  laurels. 

There  is,  in  the  streets  of  the  city  after  mid- 
night, a  loneliness  as  corrupting  as  the  silence 
of  country  lanes.  And  there  is  about  the  moon 
which  kindles  its  ghost  faces  in  the  windows 
of  many  buildings  a  seduction  as  potent  as  the 
silver  which  ravishes  the  seashore  in  the  night. 

The  Ballad's  fingers  had  closed  upon  the 
fingers  of  his  companion  and  without  words 
they  walked  on  and  on.    And  because  only  of 
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the  physical  law  that  all  journeys  must  end, 
they  at  length  ceased  their  walking  and  took 
to  standing  in  front  of  a  little  wooden  house 
that  crouched  in  the  shadows.  Here  it  was 
that  Dolores  lived.  Here  they  remained  stand- 
ing and  what  happened,  happened,  and  what 
was,  was. 

"Dolores,"  whispered  McArthur,  the  erst- 
while saturnine  McArthur,  "Dolores,  Dolores, 
I  never  thought  I'd  love  like  this.  But  you're 
so  different/' 

But  why  eavesdrop  upon  the  great  and  in- 
evitable inanity?  There  are  some  scribblers 
who  reveal  an  almost  loathsome  morbidity  in 
such  matters.  With  deliberate  elation  they 
chatter  of  caresses  and  phrases,  of  vows  and 
activities  sacred  to  the  idiocy  of  the  race.  We 
pass  on,  adverting  the  eye,  sealing  the  lips. 
Truly  there  are  some  things  which  no  self- 
respecting  realist  of  records  will  suffer  to 
come  between  him  and  art.  And  thus  we 
touch  with  a  deft  tolerance  upon  this  night 
and  upon  subsequent  nights,  upon  these  kisses 
and  upon  their  inevitable  repetitions.  McAr- 
thur was  lost.  In  his  ears  sang  the  angels,  in 
his  heart  the  seraphim  rioted,  in  his  eyes  were 
ever  sunsets  and  sunrises  and  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  colors  of  illusion.  At  the  piano  his  fin- 
gers betrayed  their  long  training  and  stumbled. 
His  chords  leaped  forth  violent  and  confused. 
There  was  love  in  his  heart. 

III.         ' 
For  a  month  such  things  as  have  been  hinted 
at  endured  and  increased.    Alone  in  the  hotel 
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he  had  inhabited  for  five  years,  Ballad  Mc- 
Arthur  communed  with  himself.  The  wariness 
which  had  at  first  succeeded  in  tempering  his 
flights  of  communing  was  now  another  part 
of  the  past.  Over  and  over  he  communed  con- 
cerning his  great  fortune,  his  undeserved  for- 
tune. And  through  the  cadenzas  of  his  com- 
muning ran  always  the  note  which  sounded 
most  sweetly  in  his  soul.  There  were  excep- 
tions in  the  theory  he  had  in  his  misery 
achieved.  There  were  women  like  Dolores. 
There  was  Dolores.  * 

It  was  well  along  in  June  that  McArthur's 
brain  entered  the  situation.  From  some  limbo 
emerged  the  idea  of  marriage.  This  was  for- 
eign matter  for  The  Ballad  to  speculate  upon. 
It  had  the  lure  of  novelty,  the  fascination  of  all 
unknown  things.  And  above  all  it  appealed 
vigorously  because  of  its  simple  and  practical 
nature.  To  think,  for  Mc Arthur,  was  to  act, 
and  the  proposal  with  its  "Yes"  marked  an 
epoch  in  his  emotions. 

Two  days  thereafter  he  was  seated  in  the 
modest  parlor  of  the  modest  rooming  house  in 
which  Dolores  lived.  He  had  persuaded  the 
manager  at  the  Cafe  to  give  him  a  two  weeks' 
respite  and  Dolores  had  received  a  similar 
vacation.  They  were,  on  this  evening,  dis- 
cussing the  future.  Ah,  this  future!  It  was 
a  topic  to  which  McArtnur  of  late  reverted  in 
thought  or  speech  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
This  future  was  something  otherwise  than  the 
past,  something  as  strange  as  a  journey  into 
fairyland. 

"Dolores,"  said  McArthur,  sitting  close  and 
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speaking  softly,  "what's  the  use  of  waiting? 
Let's  hustle  the  thing  up." 

Smiling  in  the  darkness  that  had  come  into 
the  room — it  was  early  evening — Dolores  nod- 
ded her  head. 

"I'm  willing,  Bal,"  she  answered.  "But 
.  .  .  I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  something 
first.  I  don't  want  to  marry  you  without  tell- 
ing you  this  something." 

McArthur,  as  men  do  with  whom  the  Fates 
make  sport,  laughed  amiably. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  "out  with  your  little 
something  and  then  away  to  the  clergyman's." 

For  reply  Dolores  coiled  an  appealing  arm 
about  his  neck  and  drew  his  head  toward  her. 
"Oh,  you're  going  to  be  so  surprised,"  she 
murmured.     "But   I'm   afraid.  .  .  ." 

"Come,  come,"  said  The  Ballad,  and  egged 
her  on  with  a  kiss. 

"Well,"  Dolores  began,  and  into  her  voice 
crept  a  curiously  solemn  note,  "I  really  don't 
have  to  tell  you,  but  I'm  going  to.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair.  I've  always  been  a  good  girl  .  .  . 
since." 

"Since!"  echoed  McArthur. 

"Yes,  since,"  said  Dolores.  She  was  looking 
at  him  intently.  "You've  spoken  so  often  of 
my  .  .  .  goodness  and  everything,  I  think  it's 
only  fair.   ..." 

And  despite  the  amazing  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  Dolores  exploded  in  a  strange  little 
laugh.  "Oh,  Bal,"  she  gurgled,  "you're  so 
funny." 

McArthur,  whose  heart  had  been  indulging  in 
miserable    pyrotechnics    during    this    prelude, 
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seized  upon  her  little  laugh  and  cuddled  it, 
spread  it  over  this  thought,  listened  to  it  with 
his  soul  long  after  it  had  ended.  For  McArthur 
was  trembling.  A  man  cannot  have  lived  for 
years  privy  to  the  ultimate  nothingness  of 
things  without  retaining  some  shred  of  shrewd- 
ness even  under  such  conditions  as  these. 

"It  was  when  I  was  a  little^  girl  about  sixteen, 
going  on  seventeen,"  Dolores  went  on,  her  voice 
still  mysteriously  elated.  "I  was  a  waitress  in 
my  dad's  hotel  in  Goshen.  I  was  so  young, 
Bal,  and  so  tired  of  living  in  a  little  town,  and 
I'd  never  seen  anybody  real  before." 

"For  God's  sake!"  McArthur  blurted  forth. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?    Tell  me,  quick." 

His  trembling  had  assumed  the  proportions 
of  an  ague. 

Dolores,  with  a  quaint  little  note  of  mockery 
in  her  voice,  a  note  that  utterly  escaped  the 
feverish  attention  of  McArthur,  went  on. 

"Don't  get  the  fidgets  so,  Bal.  You  make  me 
feel  like  something  in  a  melodrama.  Now  lis- 
ten quietly  and  don't  interrupt,  please,  dearest 
There  was  a  man  came  to  Goshen.  He  was  an 
actor  and  he  stopped  at  dad's  little  hotel.  He 
played  the  piano  in  the  little  vaudeville  theater 
on  Main  Street.  And  I  waited  on  him  at  meal 
time  and  we  talked.  And  then  one  evening, 
oh,  Bal!  don't  please.  Listen  to  it  all  and 
don't  be  so  excited." 

"Go  on,"  groaned  McArthur.  He  was  sitting 
stiff  and  upright  in  his  chair. 

"That's  better,  dearest,"  Dolores  continued. 
"And  then  one  evening  we  went  walking.  He 
was  such  a  wonderful  man.    I  fell  in  love  with 
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him.  It  was  the  first  time  I'd  been  in  love. 
And  he  said  he  loved  me.  I  believed  him,  just 
as  I  believed  you  this  time.  But  I  was  a  kid 
then — and, — well  .*  .   ." 

Dolores  regarded  the  silent,  immobile  figure 
of  her  sweetheart,  noted  the  pallor  of  his  face 
which  shone  in  the  dark,  and  then,  with  an- 
other strange  little  laugh,  leaned  toward  him 
and  whispered:     "Don't  you  remember?" 

The  question  went  unanswered.  No  word 
came  from  Ballad  McArthur,  no  sound. 

"Don't  you  remember,  Bal,  the  little  wait- 
ress in  Goshen,  Indiana,  nine  years  ago,  that 
you  made  love  to  and  .  .  .  left  the  next  day 
without  a  word.    Oh,  Bal,  think!" 

Ballad  McArthur  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
young  woman  and  opened  his  mouth.  "Remem- 
ber?" he  echoed. 

"Yes,  darling,  it  was  you.  0,  it  was  you. 
That's  .  .  .  that's  why  I  told  you.  I  recog- 
nized you  the  first  night  I  came  to  the  cafe. 
I  hadn't  seen  you  since  or  heard  from  you. 
But  I  knew  you." 

"Me!"  cried  McArthur.     "You're  insane!" 

Dolores  bit  her  lip.  Tears  came  out  of  her 
eyes.  In  a  voice  somewhat  broken  she  rushed 
on:  "Bal,  you  haven't  forgotten?  Tell  me  you 
haven't.  Don't  you  remember?  You  sat  at  the 
table  under  the  window  with  the  vines  around 
it.  And  you  always  ordered  grapefruit  in  the 
morning." 

An  inarticulate  noise  issued  from  the  throat 
of  McArthur.  Receiving  no  reply,  Dolores  hur- 
riedly continued:  "Yes,  and  you  were  at  the 
Goshen    Opera    House    and    played    the    piano 
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there  with  another  man  who  sang  and  played 
the  banjo.  A  short  little  man,  Bal.  And  you 
told  me  you  loved  me.  And  I  ...  I  believed 
you.  ..." 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  two.  McArthur's  deep 
breathing  was  the  only  sound  in  the  room. 
From  the  distance  came  the  derisive  cry  of  an 
auto  horn.    At  length  McArthur  spoke. 

"It  wasn't  me,"  he  said.  "It  wasn't  me.  It 
was  somebody  else." 

"For  God's  sake,"  Dolores  cried,  seizing  his 
arm,  "dont!  ...  Bal,  you're  breaking  my 
heart!" 

"It  was  somebody  else,"  groaned  Ballad  Mc- 
Arthur.   "I  don't  remember.  ..." 

"Bal  .  .  .  Bal  .  .  .  Stop  and  think.  We 
walked  along  the  road.  .  .  .  Oh,  Bal  .  .  . 
You  said you  said " 

"It  wasn't  me,"  groaned  McArthur  again. 

"And  you  sang  'Coon,  Coon,  Coon,  I  Wish  My 

Color  Would  Fade.'     And  the  little  short  man 

played  the  banjo.     I  mean  he  sang  it  and  you 

played   it   on   the    piano.     'Coon,    Coon,    Coon. 
» » 

Ballad  McArthur's  hand  went  slowly  to  his 
eyes.  His  lips  compressed  and  he  drew  a 
long  breath. 

"Now  you  remember,"  went  on  Dolores.  "In 
Goshen,  the  little  waitress.  You  called  me 
Forgetmenot,  .  .  .  Little  Forgetmenot.  .  .  . 
Now  you  remember,  don't  you?  ..." 

"I  remember,"  spake  the  McArthur  slowly, 
"of  doing  a  vaudeville  turn,  yes,  but  I  don't 
remember  playing  in  Goshen.    Wait  a  minute." 

"The  Ivy  Hotel,"  blurted  Dolores. 
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"The  Ivy  Hotel,"  repeated  McArthur  softly. 

"Oh,  how  can  you  forget?"  Dolores  went  on, 
her  voice  becoming  tearful.  "I  never  forgot. 
I  waited  to  hear  from  you — so  long.  ...  I 
was  true  to  you — so  long.  Until  I  met  you  I 
never  looked  at  another  man.  I  came  to  Chi- 
cago and  took  music  lessons  after  dad  died. 
And  when  I  saw  you  at  the  piano  that  first 
night,  I  knew  that  God — that  God  had  guided 
me.  .    .    ." 

"Goshen,"   whispered   McArthur,   "I 1 

recall  now.     Oh!" 

With  an  abrupt  movement  he  jumped  to  his 
feet. 

"And  you  forgot!"  murmured  Dolores.  "You 
forgot  all  about  it!  You  forgot  the  little  wait- 
ress!" 

Into  McArthur's  brain  crept  a  memory  vague 
and  distant  as  some  dim  shape  upon  far  waters. 
It  drew  closer,  struggling  out  of  the  mists  of 
time,  struggling  as  if  for  life.  It  swept  past 
McArthur's  inner  eye,  a  vague,  confused  thing, 
out  of  focus,  out  of  line. 

Upon  it  crowded  other  memories,  memories 
of  girls  with  yellow  hair,  other  than  the  hair 
of  Dolores,  memories  of  towns  never  before 
remembered,  memories  of  walks  through  village 
streets.  Which  one,  which  one?  A  dizziness 
assailed  McArthur.  Faces — strange  dim  faces, 
-  floated  back  and  forth  within  his  thought. 
Names,  garbled  and  jumbled,  leaped  into  his 
brain.  Ah,  now  he  remembered.  But  no.  that 
was  in  Ohio  somewhere,  after  he  had  split  with 
Chesty  Collins.  He  remembered  Chesty. 
Chesty  played  the  banjo  and  sang.    They  had 
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toured  the  Middle  West  on  a  small  vaudeville 
circuit,  he,  Ballad,  at  the  piano.  Goshen! 
Good  God!  What  had  happened  in  Goshen  nine 
years  ago? 

And  then  slowly  into  McArthur's  thoughts 
drifted  a  clear  image,  a  clear  recollection.  The 
faces  vying  for  recognition  retreated  before  it. 
Like  wraiths  they  had  come  out  of  the  tomb 
of  McArthur's  heart  to  haunt  him.  Now  only* 
one  of  them  remained,  the  girlish,  dark-eyed 
face  of  a  little  waitress  .  .  .  nine  years  ago 
...  the  Ivy  Hotel  ...  Yes! 

"I  remember,"  whispered  the  McArthur 
slowly.  "But  ...  I  didn't  think  it  was  you. 
I — I  thought  you — you  were  different." 

"Different!"  cried  Dolores.  "What  do  you 
mean,  dear?" 

"I  thought—,"  but  Ballad  McArthur  could  not 
articulate  the  strange  and  intricate  thought 
which  struggled  within  him,  which  darkened 
something  within  him. 

Dolores,  at  his  side  on  the  parlor  couch,  was 
weeping.  Her  soft  little  sobs  were  punctuated 
with  a  phrase:     "And  you  forgot!" 

McArthur's  hand  caressed  the  hair  of  her 
lowered  head. 

"I  didn't,  I  didn't,"  he  repeated  over  and 
over.  "Only  I  wasn't  thinking  of  you  as  being 
someone  who — "  the  word  stuck  deep  in  his 
throat  and  fell  back  into  his  heart  like  some 
barbed  thing — "sinned!"  The  word  echoed 
monotonously  in  his  mind.  Bending  forward, 
he  kissed  Dolores  on  the  lips.  It  was  still 
early,  but  an  unrest  had  come  into  McArthur. 
He  sighed. 
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"I  want  to  think/'  he  said  softly.  I'll  call 
you  up  in  the  morning." 

Dolores,  propelled  by  a  bewildering  intuition, 
leaped  to  her  feet.  Her  arms  circled  her  dis- 
tracted lover. 

"Oh,  Bal,"  she  cried  against  his  coat.  "Don't 
go — like  this!" 

IV- 

The  following  week  in  the  life  of  Ballad 
McArthur  was  a  period  during  which  it  was 
given  to  the  accomplished  pianist  of  Runson's 
Cafe  to  perceive  the  futility  of  thought,  to 
understand  the  strange  mercurial  quality  of 
meditation.  For  three  days  he  absented  himself 
from  the  presence  of  Dolores.  He  walked  the 
streets  by  sunlight  and  by  moonlight.  Like 
some  strong  swimmer  battling  in  a  horizonless 
sea  was  McArthur  in  the  tumbling  and  chaotic 
mass  of  the  thoughts,  the  queries,  the  conclu- 
sions which  assailed  him  from  moment  to 
moment.  For  these  three  days  he  sought  truth- 
fully and  sincerely  to  straighten  out  the  curious 
snarl   in   which   the  situation   presented   itself. 

After  all,  had  he  been  the  man?  There  was 
a  slight  chance  that  Dolores  was  mistaken. 
His  own  memory  of  the  affair  was  so  vague, 
so  tenuous.  Yes,  he  had  been  the  man.  He  re- 
membered. But  this  Ballad  McArthur  of  nine 
years  ago!  He  remembered  him,  too,  a  worth- 
less fellow,  a  low,  fanciful  debauchee.  And  it 
was  to  such  a  one  that  Dolores  had  given  her- 
self! And  he  had  believed  her,  by  the  nine 
Gods  he  had  believed  her — otherwise.  That 
was  why  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Hell 
and  damnation!  .  .  .  All  women  were  alike.  .  .  . 
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It  was  this  last  conclusion  which  took  the 
deepest  root.  Let  us  be  varied  in  our  meta- 
phors. This  last  conclusion  was  the  rock  upon 
which  the  submerged  McArthur  climbed  out  of 
his  sea.  Hell  and  damnation  ...  all  women 
were  alike!  To  bed  with  McArthur  went  this 
sinister  thought.  Into  the  street  it  followed 
him.  A  dark,  sullen  grimace  returned,  which 
Padraic  Rafferty,  the  bartender,  recognized  and 
hailed  with  delight  when  The  Ballad  hove  into 
view  in  the  second  week  of  his  vacation.  It 
was  the  old  McArthur  come  to  his  senses,  and 
Padraic  Rafferty,  who  was  a  man  of  percep- 
tions, knew  and  in  his  own  way  understood. 

"What'll  it  be?"  said  he. 

"Bourbon,"  said  McArthur.    "Have  one,  Pat." 

And  they  drank  as  men  drink  when  they 
plight  a  troth.  And  having  drunk,  the  Mc- 
Arthur wiped  his  lips  and  smiled,  a  lean,  sal- 
low smile.  His  eyes  gleamed  into  the  eyes  of 
his  friend 

"Ho,"  he  grinned,  "you  know  what  I've  al- 
ways told  you?  Well,  it's  true.  True  as  the 
Gospel  ain't.  Women  are  born  deceivers.  And 
what's  more,  there  ain't  a  mother's  daughter 
among  them  that  is  any  better  than  the  rest." 

McArthur  gazed  defiantly  into  the  yes  of 
Rafferty.  "  'S  true,"  he  said  and  waited  for 
some  insane  contradiction. 

"I've  always  agreed  with  you,  Mac,"  answered 
Padraic  Rafferty,  "and  I  always  will  on  that 
point." 

"That  being  settled,"  smiled  McArthur, 
"Where's  the  boss?  I  think  I'll  get  back  into 
harness.     Tonight." 
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And  thus  it  came  about  that  Ballad  McArthur 
at  5:30  walked  through  the  smear  of  tables, 
drinkers,  waiters,  that  crowded  the  flamboyant 
interior  of  Runson's  Cafe  and  seated  himself 
at  the  piano  with  a  curt  nod  at  the  clarinet 
and  the  violin.  He  had  determined.  There 
was  in  his  heart  a  strange  ache,  the  ache  of 
something  not  quite  dead.  But  at  this  he 
smiled.  Soon  it  would  drag  its  tired  self  into 
the  mausoleum  wherein  many  other  such  things 
lay  in  peace. 

"Dolores."  He  repeated  the  name  as  he  fum- 
bled with  the  leaves  of  a  new  march.  She 
wouldn't  come  back.  McArthur's  brain  had 
long  ago  closed  itself  to  the  finer  points  of  the 
situation,  to  certain  elastic  and  almost  insuf- 
ferable thoughts  which  had  kept  him  awake  for 
six  nights.  There  remained  only  the  thought, 
"I  believed  in  her.  I  thought  she  was  good. 
And  .   .   .  she  was  like  the  rest.  ..." 

So,  with  the  curious  smile  of  a  man  privy  to 
the  ultimate  nothingness  of  things,  Ballad  Mc- 
Arthur banged  forth  ifi  precise  and  infallible 
tempo  a  thing  of  sharps  and  flats  and  wailing 
harmonies  whose  very  title  was  unknown  to 
him. 
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Having  betrayed  her  husband,  broken  all  her 
vows,  bartered  her  honor,  Mrs.  Henry  Duncan 
experienced  a  bitter  and  peculiar  sense  of  dis- 
appointment. She  had  expected  a  change,  some 
flaming  metamorphosis  of  soul.  She  had  looked 
forward  with  a  certain  grim  elation  to  some 
strange  and  piquant  laceration  of  conscience, 
moods  of  intricate  despair,  emotions  of  para- 
doxical intensities. 

She  sat  now  in  the  modest  library  of  her 
home,  her  hands  folded  listlessly  over  an  open 
book  in  her  lap.  She  was  the  same  Mrs.  Henry 
Duncan.  She  was  the  same  Alice.  Four  days 
had  passed  and  no  change  yet.  Mrs.  Duncan 
had  been  reared  upon  the  theory  that  the  world 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  people  who  sinned 
and  people  who  did  not  sin.  She  was  twenty- 
seven  and  had  been  married  five  years.  Mrs. 
Duncan  saluted  the  twenty-seven  years  of  her 
past  with  a  puzzled  sigh,  and  closed  the  book 
in  her  lap  in  order  that  she  might  think  more 
clearly. 

People  who  sinned  and  people  who  did  not 
sin.  people  who  obeyed  the  laws  of  (Jod  and 
people  who  did  not  obey  them;  she  had  crossed 
the  vast  and  mysterious  gulf  which  yawns  be 
tween  these  two  divisions  of  the  race.  She  had 
not  been  swept  across  it  or  hurled  across  it  or 
dragged  across  it.  The  crossing  had  been  a 
curious  and  deliberate  business.  For  four  years 
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she  had  associated  day  after  day  with  Henry 
Duncan.  She  did  not  include  the  first  year  of 
their  marriage  in  her  memories.  She  did  not 
include  it  because  in  the  light  of  the  four  years 
which  followed,  this  first  year  became  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  fix  in  her  thought — more  and 
more  difficult. 

She  had  had  illusions  during  this  first  year. 
Chief  among  them  had  been  the  illusion  that 
good  honest  love  between  good  honest  hus- 
bands and  wives  endures  unto  the  grave,  furi- 
ous illusion.  Love,  considered  as  a  quality 
which  contributes  a  purpose  and  charm  to  life, 
which  heightens  the  cheek  at  the  sight  of  an- 
other, which  keeps  one  filled  with  delicious 
and  meaningless  dreams,  had  succumbed  in 
Mrs.  Henry  Duncan  at  twenty-three.  It  had 
been  an  unreasonable  death.  She.  had  awak- 
ened one  morning  and  said  to  herself  as  she 
was  fixing  her  hair  before  her  dressing  table 
that  she  no  longer  loved  her  husband.  She  had 
paused,  a  hair  pin  waiting  in  her  fingers,  and 
stared  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  bewildered. 

No  longer  in  love  with  Henry!  What  a 
shocking  idea!  And  yet,  come  to  think  of  it, 
she  could  not  remember  having  been  in  love 
with  him  for  at  least  the  last  four  months. 
Had  she  ever  been  in  love?    What  was  love? 

Sitting  thus  before  her  dressing-table  mirror 
arranging  her  luxurious  hair,  Mrs.  Duncan's 
pretty,  almost  girlish  face  became  clouded  then 
with  a  curious,  emotionless  sorrow.  The  rap- 
tures she  had  imagined  that  were  to  endure 
forever,  the  inexplicable  excitements  of  the 
heart,   the  little   thrills  that   certain   thoughts 
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brought  to  her — odd  that  she  had  not  noted 
their  absence  before!  Henry  and  she  had  be- 
come perfectly  placid  married  folk.  She  might, 
indeed,  have  continued  for  years  without  ever 
having  even  thought  of  the  fact  if  not  for — 
for  what? 

II 

Before  Mrs.  Duncan  had  finished  her  toilette 
at  the  dressing-table  that  morning,  she  had 
become  quite  a  philosopher.  She  had  initiated 
herself  into  the  vast  masonic  cult  to  which 
married  women  and  married  men  silently  and 
secretly  belong.  There  are  certain  immortal 
truths  which  the  members  of  this  esoteric  and 
world-wide  sect  are  pledged  to  keep  hidden 
from  each  other's  eyes  and  from  the  eyes  of 
the  uninitiate.    These  truths  are: 

1.  Marriage  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

2.  Love  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

3.  Marital  affection,  conjugal  bliss,  and  mat- 
rimonial happiness  are  terms  carefully  fos- 
tered, deceptions  carefully  and  cunningly  car- 
ried on,  for  the  more  or  less  cosmic  purpose  of 
keeping  the  race  alive. 

Having  become  privy  to  these  precepts  of 
the  inner  shrine  of  domesticity,  Mrs.  Duncan 
arose  from  her- dressing-table  and  went  about 
her  business  with  the  same  complacent  preci- 
sion which  had  always  characterized  her.  There 
had  been  no  change  in  her  attitude  toward 
Henry.  Their  affairs  went  on  exactly  as  before. 
Their  separate  interests  combined  in  the  well- 
ordered  routine  of  all  contented  and  mildly 
affluent   homes.    Duncan   presided   during   the 
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day  as  head  of  a  local  branch  of  a  large  Insur- 
ance company.  Mrs.  Duncan  spent  the  day  di- 
recting her  maid,  paying  calls,  shopping,  attend- 
ing to  certain  regular  social  necessities,  plan- 
ning small  dinner  parties,  haying  frocks  fitted, 
reading  now  and  then  some  novel  which  fell, 
by  chance,  into  her  way.  And  in  the  evenings 
Henry  Duncan  and  his  wife  Alice  sat  in  the 
same  room,  remained  as  a  rule  silent,  thinking 
of  the  trifles  which  had  come  into  their  lives 
during  the  day,  exchanging  monosyllables, 
making  comments  concerning  the  activities  of 
their  friends,  activities  as  open  and  placid  as 
their  own,  and,  now  and  then,  indulging  in 
argument. 

These  arguments,  which  sometimes  achieved 
the  dignity  of  quarrels,  were  the  high  points 
in  the  lives  of  Duncan  and  his  wife.  Although 
neither  could  be  said  to  look  forward  to  them, 
to  seize  upon  them  with  a  curious  greediness, 
to  prolong  them  needlessly  or  to  start  them 
unwisely,  there  was  yet  about  these  quarrels 
a  certain  fascinating  quality.  They  were,  how- 
ever, too  artificial  to  distract  for  long  or  dis- 
turb more  than  surfacely  the  souls  of  the  Dun- 
cans. 

For  the  purpose  of  real  and  vibrant  quarrel- 
ing there  must  be  a  real  and  vibrant  diver- 
gence of  opinion,  a  real  and  vibrant  conflict 
of  ideals  or  ideas.  The  Duncans,  were,  how- 
ever, cast  too  much  in  the  same  mould  to 
achieve  such  reality  and  vibrancy.  They  had 
been  born  both  in  the  town  in  which  they 
lived,  a  place  of  some  seventy  thousand  people, 
an  hour  or  so  from  New  York.    They  had  both 
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attended  the  same  church,  inhaled  the  same 
sermons,  built  their  purity  and  faith  upon  the 
same  immortal  rocks.  They  believed  as  if 
one  brain  in  the  damnation  of  people  who 
sinned  and,  what  is  more  discouraging  to  do- 
mestic excitement  than  all  else,  in  the  un- 
changeable definitions  of  those  things  which 
constitute  sin. 

Thus  Mrs.  Duncan  lived  the  four  years,  her 
precise  prettiness  maturing,  her  figure  acquir- 
ing a  sophistication  not  quite  matronly.  And 
in  the  spring  of  the  fourth  year  :ncan 

experienced  the  unrest  and  became  for  the 
first  time  privy  to  another  of  the  immortal 
truths  emblazoned  on  the  inner  shrine  of  matri- 
mony. This  truth  was  that  all  married  women 
at  least  once  in  their  lives  tire  of  their  hus- 
bands, as  do  all  husbands  of  their  wives,  and 
desire  forthwith  to  be  divorced  and  libe- 

m 

It  was  while  attending  an  afternoon  tea  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  George  Hyier  that  Mrs.  Dun- 
can walked  full  upon  this  latest  revelation. 

Mrs.   Hyler  was  a   woma:  :at   older, 

barely    thirty,    perhaps;    a 
modest  and  virtuous  wife,  an  entirely 
and  moral  force  in  life.    Ad  while 

gazing   upon   this    woman   that   the   revelation* 
came  to  Mrs.  Duncan.  Ther<=»  were  other  wt 
in  the  room,   eight  of  them,   all  drinkins 
all    talking — wl  :hing.     Merely    tal 

as  they  merely  lived.  Animated  husks  of  wom- 
en, women  without  emotions*  without  dreams. 
Women  who  were  no  longer  women  but 
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tutions  with  rules  and  by-laws,  with  defined 
architectures  and  regulated  hours.  Women  who 
were,  in  short,  like  herself. 

Mrs.  Duncan  ceased  smiling  and  stared  earn- 
estly out  of  the  window  of  the  Hyler  home. 
She  saw  College  Avenue  with  its  old-fashioned 
red  brick  pavement,  ils  square,  well  kept,  solid 
houses  on  which  the  vines  of  many  years' 
growth  were  beginning  to  bud.  The  air  was 
dean  and  fresh.  The  sunlight  bright  and  ex- 
hilarating. It  was  spring,  a  polite,  wholesome, 
unmysterious  spring.  To  the  women  in  the 
Hyler  home  it  meant  polite,  wholesome  and 
unmysterious  expenditures  for  hats  and  clothes, 
drives  into  the  country  while  their  husbands 
discoursed  behind  the  steering  wheel  of  new 
makes  or  tires. 

"These  women,"  Mrs.  Duncan  thought  to  her- 
self as  she  stared  earnestly  into  College  Ave- 
nue, "are  all  like  myself.  Ihey  don't  hate  or 
love  anything  or  anybody.  They  are  all  hap- 
pily married.  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  are 
thinking  what  I'm  thinking?" 

Mrs.  Duncan  was  giving  birth  to  an  ego.  It 
was  an  unfamiliar  process  and  made  her  head 
feel  light.  All  women  give  birth  to  egos  at 
least  once  in  their  lives.  The  egos  die.  Mrs. 
Duncan's  ego  should  have  died  as  she  walked 
from  the  Hyler  home  down  the  cool,  vivid, 
lazy  spring  street.  Instead  it  continued  to  live 
and  wax  strong  on  the  peculiarly  unfamiliar 
smells  which  greeted  Mrs.  Duncan's  pretty 
nose,  smells  of  grass  and  trees  and  air,  and  of 
the  polite  perfume  which  arose  in  apologetic 
whiffs  from  her  blue  Georgette  crepe  waist  as 
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she  walked.  Mrs.  Duncan,  however,  did  not  yet 
think  of  sin. 

She  arrived  at  her  home  curiously  distracted. 
Her  husband  follcv/ed  her  by  some  twenty  min- 
utes. He  was  tired,  unusually  bored,  unusually 
aloof.  He  kissed  her.  Mrs.  Duncan  kissed  him. 
He  took  a  bath.  Mrs.  Duncan  brought  him 
some  fresh  towels.  He  arose  and  shaved.  He 
came  in  and  ate  dinner. 

He  said,  "We  had  a  pretty  lively  day  at  the 
office.    Six  rather  big  contracts.    Not  bad,  eh?" 

Mrs.  Duncan  said,  "No,  that's  fine." 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  no  different  an  evening, 
this  one,  than  had  been  all  the  other  evenings. 
Mrs.  Duncan  felt,  on  the  whole,  no  chagrin  over 
her  husband's  boredom  or  his  silence.  She  pre- 
ferred that  he  remain  so. 

Ennui  is  the  most  subtle  and  indefinable  of 
all  human  poisons.  It  corrodes  the  heart,  eats 
out  the  conscience,  devours  the  soul,  and  yet 
manages  more  often  than  not  to  leave  its  vic- 
tim entirely  unchanged.  Its  action  is  as  deli- 
cate and  imperceptible  as  the  action  of  time. 
It  fades  the  spirit  even  as  cunningly  as  age 
whitens  the  red  of  youth.  But  in  some  rare 
instances  it  breaks  through  on  the  surface  and 
its  victim,  staring  at  himself  as  into  a  mirror, 
sees  for  the  first  time  its  ravagings  as  the  dis- 
figurements of  some  long  latent  disease. 

Mrs.  Duncan,  toying  idly  with  an  undarned 
sock — she  had  achieved  all  the  domestic  vir- 
tues— thought  to  herself  that  she  was  bored, 
bored  with  life,  tired  of  life,  wearied  of  her 
own  brain.    Of  a  sudden  the  past  four  years 
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presented   themselves   for   her   contemplation. 
Hollow,  empty,  meaningless  years! 

There  was  in  Mrs.  Duncan,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, a  mysterious  faculty  of  introspection. 
She  had  been  educated  upon  the  normal  de- 
partment-store classics  which  make  up  the  cur- 
riculiyn  of  the  high-schools.  She  had  been 
taught  to  obey,  to  reverence,  to  pray  and  to 
worship,  to  believe  implicity  that  certain  things 
were  right  and  their  opposites  wrong.  She  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  certain  kinds  of 
writing,  of  statuary,  of  people,  of  thoughts  and 
of  actions  were  indecent  and  conducive  of  evil. 

Now,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year  she  believed 
what  she  had  been  taught  to  believe.  She  expe- 
rienced no  radicalizing  of  ideas,  no  revolution 
of  standards.  She  had  always  been  precise  and 
proper,  from  her  feet  to  her  imagination.  And 
now,  from  the  bastile  of  her  manifold  virtues 
she  gazed  out  upon  the  forbidden  land.  From 
the  pinnacles  of  her  morality  she  cast  an  eye 
across  the  gulf  which  reached  to  the  broad  and 
easy  roads  of  another  world — a  world  in  which 
people  suffered  and  joyed,  sinned  and  were 
damned.  A  world,  in  short,  containing  a  strange 
and  unfamiliar  folk  whose  souls  were  torn 
from  morning  till  night  with  strange  and  un- 
familiar emotions. 

IV 

It  was  two  weeks  after  this  night  that  Mrs. 
Duncan  encountered  Edgar  Kendall  Brown.  He 
was  a  tall  man  with  a  shock  of  curly  brown 
hair  and  a  rugged  face.  He  came  to  the  small 
city  from  New  York  to  lecture  for  four  nights 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theater,  which  faced  Monu- 
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ment  Square,  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Drama 
to  Life." 

Mrs.  Duncan,  and  all  the  women  whom  Mrs. 
Duncan  knew,  subscribed  to  the  entire  course 
of  four  lectures.  They  were  to  be  given  in  the 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Duncan  attended  the  first  in 
company  with  her  husband,  w^hose  office  wras 
several  doors  away.  In  the  evening  she  again 
encountered  Edgar  Kendall  Brown  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Frank  Currety,  who  had  given  a  "re- 
ception" for  the  distinguished  lecturer.  '  Her 
husband  was  again  at  her  side. 

Returning  to  her  home  from  the  reception, 
Mrs.  Duncan  experienced  the  first  torment 
which  had  ever  come  upon  her  spirit.  She  en- 
tered the  house  gasping.  She  could  barely  be- 
lieve the  thoughts  which  moved  quite  calmly 
enough  in  her  brain.  And,  believing  them,  she 
sought  with  an  automatic  superficiality  to  dis- 
miss them.     They  remained. 

Mrs.  Duncan's  thoughts  may  be  conjectured, 
in  a  general  way.  She  had  for  two  weeks  been 
preparing  herself  for  them.  Like  some  hypo- 
chrondriac  nursing  a  vague  ailment,  Mrs.  Dun- 
can had  nursed  and  coddled  the  unrest  which 
had  come  into  her.  She  had  held  long  talks 
with  herself.  She  had  indulged  in  wild  mo- 
ments of  philosophizing. 

She  had  informed  herself  over  and  over 
again  that  the  people  who  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf  did  not  live  as  she.  Ufe  to 
them  was  different.  It  was  a  wild,  vivid  thing 
full  of  unthinkable  excitements,  tortures,  ec- 
stacies. 

The  thoughts  which  were  now  in  Mrs.  Dun- 
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can's  brain  as  she  moved  about  preparing  for 
the  night,  oblivious  of  her  equally  oblivious 
husband,  were,  however,  of  a  more  material 
and  practical  nature.  Within  ten  minutes  they 
had  ceased  to  frighten  her. 

V. 

The  remainder  of  Mrs.  Duncan's  journey 
across  the  gulf  was  merely  a  problem  in  sim- 
ple logic.  It  ended  at  five  o'clock  two  after- 
noons later  in  the  arms  of  the  somewhat 
astounded  Edgar  Kendall  Brown.  Details  are 
unnecessary.  Time,  place,  manner,  all  these 
things  are  to  the  true  connoisseur  of  psychol- 
ogy extraneous.  Mr.  Brown  showed  himself  a 
philosopher  and  a  gentleman.  He  neither  of- 
fered to  elope  nor  sought  to  probe  with  guile- 
ful questioning  the  past  or  present  of  his  lady. 
He  permitted  himself  but  one  abstract  re- 
mark. 

"You  suffer,"  he  said,  "from  a  starved  soul." 

The  minutae  of  such  a  relation  as  sprang  up 
between  Mrs.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Brown  and  en- 
dured for  three  days,  might  be  the  basis  for 
another  and  differently  purposed  paper  on  psy- 
chology than  this.  On  the  fourth  day  Mr. 
Brown  passed  on  to  new  worlds,  promising 
fidelity  and  discretion.  Mrs.  Duncan  re- 
turned to  her  home.  Having  betrayed  her  hus- 
band and  bartered  her  honor,  she  sat  as  has 
been  revealed,  with  a  peculiar  and  bitter  sense 
of  disappointment  in  her  soul,  a  tjook  closed 
in  her  lap  and  her  mind  touching  agilely  upon 
the  inscrutable  stuff  of  life. 

She   had  done  this  dreadful  and  not  to  be 
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whispered  thing  in  the  manner  that  one 
stretches  and  yawns  as  a  relief  from  ennui. 
She  had  expected  to  become,  heaven  knows 
what,  but  something,  something  vastly  differ- 
ent than  she  had  been — a  sinner.  Instead  she 
was  Mrs.  Henry  Duncan.  If  she  was  a  sinner 
she  was  as  yet  unaware  of  it.  Boredom,  subtle 
and  complete  as  ever,  was  settling  again  upon 
her  heart,  upon  her  thought,  upon  her  life.  In 
a  dim  way  Mrs.  Duncan  knew  that  she  had 
penetrated  to  another  immortal  truth  which  is 
perhaps  emblazoned  upon  the  shrine  of  Hell. 
The  people  who  sin  are  no  different  than  the 
people  who  do  not  sin,  because  sin  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  virtue  and  outside  the  circuit  court 
virtue  is  indistinguishable  from  sin. 

The  thing  was,  like  the  matter  of  her  love 
and  its  death,  merely  another  illusion  gone. 
Beauty,  passion,  ecstacy — mere  words  which 
people  bandied  among  themselves,  too  polite 
to  admit  that  the  Creator  had  overlooked  these 
things  in  his  creating. 

Such  was  the  cynicism  which  came  to  Mrs. 
Duncan.  Such  things,  she  told  herself,  existed 
only  in  the  irresponsible  and  impractical  fan- 
cies of  the  poets.  It  would  be  well  if  some 
truth-bringer  were  to  arise  and  announce  the 
fact.  She  did  not,  however,  yearn  for  the  role 
of  truth-bringer.  She  smiled  sadly  to  herself. 
She  had  crossed  the  gulf  only  to  discover  there 
was  no  gulf  or,  at  least,  that  the  world  was 
just  the  same  on  the  other  side  as  on  the  side 
where  she  had  lived  for  twenty-seven  years. 
And  she  had,  she  told  herself  wistfully,  felt 
for  a  number  of  moments,  a  curious,  wild  and 
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unreasoning     affection     for     Edgar     Kendall 
Brown. 

Mrs.  Duncan  rose  from  her  chair  in  the 
modest  library  of  her  home  and  walked  se- 
dately into  the  kitchen.  She  was  supervising 
the  manufacture  of  a  cake  for  her  husband. 
He  had  remarked  the  evening  previous  that 
he  would  like  a  change  of  dessert.  They  had 
been  having  canned  peaches.  Mrs.  Duncan  en- 
tered the  kitchen,  spoke  briefly  to  the  kitchen 
maid,  and  then  suddenly  put  her  hand  to  her 
mouth. 

"What  if  Henry  knew?" 

The  thought  flashed  unbidden  through  her 
brain.  She  had  been  careful,  circumspect.  Mr. 
Brown  was,  to  boot,  a  gentleman  and  a  lec- 
turer. But  nevertheless  what  if,  through  soma 
unforseen  oversight,  Henry  discovered  what 
had  happened?  Curious  thought!  Wild  con- 
jecture! A  shot  of  pain  transfixed  Mrs.  Dun- 
can for  an  instant  and  left  her  white  and  smil- 
ing. 

"Henry  must  never  know." 

Henry  must  never  know!  It  would  kill  him. 
He  might  kill  her.  It  would  ruin  their  lives. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  this.  She  must,  at  all 
costs,  be  careful,  cautious,  cunning. 

Mrs.  Duncan  had  not  given  this  a  thought 
before,  this  matter  of  being  careful  and  cun- 
ning. Now,  however,  she  gave  it  a  number 
of  thoughts.  She  grew  excited  thinking  about 
it.  She  started  humming  a  song  as  she  moved 
about,  her  brain  already  busy  with  odd  plans. 

He  must  never  suspect.     She  would  have  to 
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divert  him,  to  keep  his  raind  from  ever  dwell- 
ing upon  such  a  possibility. 

Mrs.  Duncan,  flushed  and  strangely  elated, 
returned  to  her  modest  library.  Here  she 
could  think  more  clearly. 

The  boredom,  the  ennui  which  had  returned 
to  her  less  than  a  half  hour  ago,  had  vanished. 
There  was,  in  her  eyes,  a  light — a  gleam,  in 
fact.  Swiftly  Mrs.  Duncan  went  over  sundry 
methods  of  deception.  By  some  process  of 
psychology  which  will  not  be  here  elaborated, 
Mrs.  Duncan,  as  she  meditated,  gradually  en- 
visaged Henry  Duncan,  her  husband,  as  a  crea- 
ture of  subtle  penetrations,  as  a  reader  of 
complex  thoughts.  Pie  became  in  her  mind 
endowed  with  super-cunning  powers  of  super- 
cunning  psychology.  He  became  one  who 
would  fasten  upon  the  merest  slip,  the  merest 
cough  or  blush  as  a  signal  of  guilt. 

In  short,  Henry  Duncan  became  a  man 
worthy  of  his  wife's  most  tempered  metal. 

He  arrived  a  half  hour  earlier  than  was  his 
wont. 

Mrs.  Duncan  paled  as  he  entered  the  room. 
She  paled  still  more  when  he  switched  on  the 
light  and  gazed  at  her. 

"You're  .  .  .  you're  home  so  early.  What's 
the  matter?"  she  inquired. 

She  was  conscious  of  a  peculiar  and  intri- 
cate elation,  the  elation  of  fear,  suspense, 
doubt. 

"Nothing,"  said  Duncan  curtly. 

Yes,  he  did  speak  curtly.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that. 
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He  regarded  her  closely. 

"You  look  flushed,"  he  added.     "Sick?" 

Mrs,  Duncan  arose  to  her  feet.  A  dizzy 
sensation  passed  over  her.  She  approached 
her  husband  slowly.  Her  arms  went  around 
his  neck.     She  spoke  in  a  low  tone. 

"Oh,  Henry,  I  do  feel  rather  ill." 

She  kissed  him.  Duncan  patted  her  shoulder 
perfunctorily. 

"You'll  be  all  right,"  he  said.  "Why,  what's 
the  matter?     You're  crying." 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Mrs.  Duncan,  "noth- 
ing at  all.    Kiss  me,  Henry,  please." 

He  obeyed,  wondering  somewhat  and  smiling 
vaguely. 

It  was  not  for  several  days  that  Henry  Dun- 
can began  to  remark  the  change  which  had 
come  over  his  wife.  She  was,  come  to  look 
at  her,  almost  a  different  woman.  He  remem- 
bered with  odd  starts  of  emotion  the  girl  he 
had  married.  She  had  been  something  like 
this,  quick,  eager,  moody,  laughing,  full  of 
kisses  and  caresses.  Henry  Duncan  ceased  to 
marvel  and  accepted  his  good  fortune.  He 
came  home  one  evening,  it  was  almost  summer, 
with  a  flower  in  his  lapel.  Upon  another  occa- 
sion he  produced  a  box  of  candy. 

"Women  are  strange,"  he  said  to  an  inti- 
mate. "You  can't  understand  them.  All  I've 
got  to  say  is  that  after  five  years  of  it,  I  find 
myself  more  happily  married  than  ever.  But 
it's  all  in  getting  a  decent,  faithful,  and  un- 
selfish woman.   I   suppose." 
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VI. 

Mrs.  Henry  Duncan  sits  in  the  modest  li- 
brary of  her  home,  between  five  or  six  each 
afternoon  waiting  for  her  husband.  She  seems 
younger  than  she  seemed  in  the  Spring.  Her 
eyes  are  quick  and  lighted.  Her  friends,  Mrs. 
Hyler  and  Mrs.  Currey  among  others,  have 
complimented  her  frequently  upon  her  curious 
change. 

"You  get  so  much  out  of  life,"  says  the 
somewhat  envious  Mrs.  Hyler. 

"And  you  really  are  getting  younger  every 
day/'  chimes  in  the  totally  envious  Mrs.  Cur- 
rey. 

Little  they  know,  thinks  Mrs.  Duncan,  as 
she  sits  in  the  modest  library  of  her  home. 
Henry  will  be  home  soon.  A  shiver  glides 
down  Mrs.  Duncan's  spine  and  circles  into  her 
heart.  Her  cheeks  pale.  A  peculiar  and  com- 
plicated emotion  seizes  her.  Her  eyes  grow 
moist.      She  murmurs. 

"Henry,  poor  Henry.  He  must  never  know 
I  must  be  careful.    I  must  watch  out/' 

Henry  comes  in.  He  has  another  flower  in 
his  coat  lapel.  It  is  summer.  Mrs.  Duncan 
rises  and  approaches  him  with  a  slow,  cat-like 
tread.  She  bends  her  head  to  a  side  and  gazes 
coquettishly  at  her  husband.  She  laughs  in 
her  throat  and  extends  her  arms  with  an  ab- 
rupt and  graceful  gesture.  .  .  . 

"Henry,"  she  exclaims,  "you  haven't  kissed 
me  yet.  .  .  ." 
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Before  he  was  married,  Thompson  was  in  a 
State  of  mental  and  physical  inertia  that  had 
earned  him  the  reputation  of  a  young  man  of 
excellent  habits  and  unusual  virtues.  Where 
other  youths  of  his  acquaintance  squandered 
their  little  earnings  in  sad  little  debauches  and 
shifted  restlessly  from  one  pusillanimous  job 
to  another,  sometimes  even  packing  their  goods 
and  turning  their  faces  to  new  horizons,  Thomp- 
son buried  himself  in  the  hole  of  his  own  dig- 
ging, gravitated  placidly  in  the  rut  of  his  own 
making,  and  serenely  regarded  the  world  out- 
side his  ken  with  the  intolerant  smile  of  a 
superior  nature. 

His  prejudice  against  drink,  his  frequent  dis- 
sertations concerning  the  evil  of  cabarets,  the 
mysterious  dangers  surrounding  the  modern 
dances,  and  the  lamentably  vulgar  trend  of  the 
generation  in  general,  convinced  the  veteran 
prune-eaters  of  ^ Mrs.  Severing  boarding-house 
that  he  was  a  man  of  ideals. 

Women  of  the  better  sort  took  to  him  in- 
stinctively, recognizing  in  him  a  fine,  chival- 
rous conception  of  their  sex.  This  conception 
inspired  him  to  remove  his  hat  in  department 
store  elevators,  to  inquire  solicitously  of  Mrs. 
Severin  every  evening  of  the  nine  years  if 
she  would  mind  if  he  smoked,  and  to  pat  little 
children  on  the  head  and  ask  of  them  with  en- 
gaging earnestness  how  old  they  were.  Fur- 
ther,   it  caused   him    to   look   askance — if   not 
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sometimes  with  actual  horror — upon  the  growth 
of  immodesty  that  was  worse  among,  as  he 
termed  them,  "the  rouged  and  misguided  home 
wreckers  who  have  forgotten  the  beauties  of 
the  fireside."  He  did  not,  he  affirmed,  believe 
in  men  allowing  their  women  to  share  their 
vices. 

Many  other  illuminating  comments  could  be 
made  on  the  character  of  Thompson  before  his 
marriage.  Suffice  to  recount  that  his  physical 
laziness  and  Jbis  utter  vacuity  established  him 
during  these  nine  years  as  a  splendidly  steady, 
high-minded  young  man.  And  also  he  was  al- 
ways in  demand  by  the  two  school-teachers, 
the  bald-headed  photographer,  the  very  stout 
widow  and  such  other  finer  elements  as  formed 
the  elite  of  Mrs.  Severin's  table,  for  all  their 
elaborately  organized  expeditions  to  the  movies 
and  the  theater  and  their  Sunday  excursions 
to  the  heart  of  nature  when,  with  the  aid  of 
opera-glasses,  they  delighted  themselves  dis- 
covering wonderful  birds  in  the  wilds  littered 
with  crackerjack  boxes  and  abandoned  picnic 
plates. 

At  twenty-eight  Thompson  married  a  woman 
whom  even  his  closest  friends  agreed  was  his 
equal.  That  is,  it  was  conceded  by  them  that 
the  woman  Thompson  had  selected  to  marry 
was  a  creature  worthy  of  the  noble  standards 
he  had  held  always  of  the  sex.  She  had  ap- 
peared at  Mrs.  Severin's  table,  shy,  well  man- 
nered,  modestly  dressed  and  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  her  new  neighbors'  worthiness.  After 
the  second  week  she  had  asked  timidly  to  be 
permitted    to    remain    in    the    parlor    following 
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dinner  until  the  rain  ceased  outside.  Inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  night  usually  set  aside  for  read- 
ings from  the  poets  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
favor  was  only  dubiously  granted.  But  there 
was  none  to  regret  the  young  woman's  presence. 
She  revealed,  in  fact,  as  fine  and  keen  an  appre- 
ciation of  literature  as  could  be  expected  of 
one  denied  the  advantages  of  the  many  eve- 
nings which  had  preceded  her.  As  it  was,  she 
sat  silent  during  the  debate  led  by  the  two 
school-teachers,  but  thrilling  perceptibly  to 
Thompson's  sonorous  recitations  from  Long- 
fellow and  Whittier. 

II. 

Ten  months  after  this  event  Thompson  and 
the  young  woman,  whose  name  happened  to  be 
Elsie,  were  married.  The  courtship  must  be 
left  to  the  imagination  of  such  readers  as  fancy 
themselves  possessed  of  a  sophisticated  humor. 
The  exemplary  elations  of  the  bridal  pair  must 
likewise  be  denied  precious  white  paper.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  six  years  after  his 
marriage  Thompson  sat  in  the  "library"  of  his 
home,  an  odd  frown  on  his  face,  a  desperate 
perplexity  in  his  thought,  the  whole  matter  of 
the  Thompsons  might  indeed  be  intelligently 
dropped.  But  in  the  lives  of  Thompson  and  his 
wife  there  are  fifteen  minutes  worthy  of  the 
hurried  historian.  What  followed  these  fifteen 
minutes  and  what  preceded  them  are  things 
too  holy  for  recording  by  any  other  than  the 
angel  of  heaven  or  perhaps  the  author  of 
"Pollyana." 

So — at  a  quarter  of  eight  on  an  evening  in 
May   six  years  after  his   marriage — Thompson 
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sat,  as  chronicled,  frowning  oddly  and  per- 
plexed. Elsie  was  still  in  the  kitchen  tidying 
up.  When  she  finished  she  would  come  in  and 
turn  on  the  light.  In  the  meantime  he  would 
sit  in  the  dark.     It  somehow  suited  his  mood. 

Thompson  with  a  mood!  To  select  the  fif- 
teen minutes  of  a^faan's  life  when  he  steps  out 
of  character — when  he  does,  says  or  thinks 
things  which  he  never  has  done,  said  or  thought 
before,  and  never  will  again!  To  limit  the 
saint  when  he  exchanges  his  halo  for  the 
bladder  and  the  slapstick,  to  spotlight  the  vil- 
lain in  his  single  act  of  charity!  By  such  ruses 
may  truth  for  a  moment  be  surprised — a  hussy 
caught  in  negligee. 

How  it  happened  that  Thompson  arrived  at 
such  a  condition  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
life  concerning  which  your  puppeteer  must  for 
the  present  at  least  keep  gravely  silent.  But 
there  it  was — the  mood,  the  peculiar  twilight 
of  emotion,  the  wandering  barb  of  retrospec- 
tion, crawling  bewilderedly  through  the  virgin 
caverns  of  his  heart  and  mind.  The  thing  had 
started  earlier  in  the  day  and  he  had  gone 
about  his  business  as  clerk  in  the  commission 
house  fronting  the  river  with  a  sense  of  de- 
tachment from  things  about  him.  He  had  come 
home  and  eaten  his  dinner  in  silence.  And  he 
sat  now  contemplating,  as  one  might  contem- 
plate the  rather  sudden  appearance  of  a  third 
arm  on  one's  person,  the  perplexing  fact  that 
his  life  was  empty. 

Like  a  machine  long  junked  and  rusted, 
Thompson's  brain  had  of  its  own  volition  stirred 
itself  into  action.    Thoughts  were  creaking  out 
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of  it.  As  a  man  of  ideals,  Thompson  had  nat- 
urally never  found  it  necessary  to  think,  or 
perhaps  even  advisable.  There  were  certain 
ideas — ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  for  instance — 
which  he  had  long  ago  fitted  into  his  head. 
There  were  certain  highly  proper,  noble  theories 
which  he  had  carefully  inserted  whole  into  his 
gray  matter  And  presto! — the  business  of  life 
had  been  solved.  In  emergencies,  moral  or 
conversational  or  ethical,  recourse  to  this  cata- 
logued mental  stock  pointed  the  way,  solved  the 
difficulty.  Thus  by  reaching  to  the  shelf  for 
an  adage,  a  commandment,  a  properly  tagged 
and  price-marked  code — in  short,  by  accepting 
grimly,  ideaiistically,  what  he  knew — Thomp- 
son had  through  his  life  found  no  impulse  to 
disorder  the  fine,  accurate  balance  of  his  ideas 
with  any  thinking. 

For  instance — and  the  digression  establishes 
a  bit  firmer  the  background  for  these  fifteen 
minutes  with  which  the  present  history  most 
concerns  itself — after  his  marriage  Thompson 
had  taken  a  lofty  inventory  of  this  stock  of  his. 
A  woman's  place  was  in  the  home  and  a  man's 
duty  was  to  love,  honor  and  obey  his  wife. 
These  were  mental  commodities  of  imposing 
bulk  in  his  warehouse.  Accordingly  Mrs. 
Thompson  had  remained  in  her  home  and  he 
to  the  best  extent  of  his  abilities  had  loved, 
honored  and  obeyed  her.  A  man's  home  was 
his  first  and  deepest  concern,  his  wife  his  first 
and  chiefest  interest. 

Upon  these  premises  the  Thompsons  had  lived 
and  thrived,  doing  solemnly  only  those  things 
which  befitted  respectable  folk,  exchanging  with 
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solemnity  only  such  fancies  as  did  not  violate 
the  ideal  of  Puritania.  And  as  a  result— to 
the  scurrilous  there  is  nothing  quite  80  hideous 
as  the  success  of  virtue — life  for  the  Thompsons 
had  been  a  business  approaching  nobility  of 
spirit.  They  had  consorted  with  the  amiable 
yet  high-minded  tolerance  of  persons  honestly 
intent  upon  living  in  the  light  of  their  finest 
perceptions.  They  had  moved  in  a  continual 
Sabbath. 

To  find  life  empty  after  such  painstaking 
piety!  With  the  thought,  the  chill  of  an 
emotion  approaching  terror  coursed  through 
Thompson  as  he  sat  in  the  dark.  He  struggled 
to  recover  the  balance  of  ideas,  the  innocuous 
complacency  of  former  meditations.  But  th« 
thing  persisted,  flaunting  itself  as  from  some 
external  source  when  he  had  hurled  it  from  his 
conscious  thought.  Empty  and  desolate.  Liv- 
ing in  a  humdrum  of  trifles.  Imprisoned  by 
four  walls  bearing  the  name  Home.  With  a 
world  unknown  tumbling  about  outside  his 
cell. 

'Like  a  man  surrendering  himself  to  an  under- 
tow encountered  in  a  placid  stretch  of  sea. 
Thompson  went  down,  down  into  the  depths  of 
his  mood.  Hallucinations  beset  him.  Visions 
of  horrible  outline  crossed  his  eye.  And  what 
were  these  things  that  Thompson  saw?  They 
were  nothing  other  than  he  had  seen  all  his 
life.  It  is  the  familiar  which  becomes  most 
monstrous,  most  absurd,  when  beheld  In  an 
unfamiliar  light.  It  is  the  norm  which  is  the 
true  gargoyle  to  the  eye  turned  inward. 

And  the   light  in   which  Thompson  now   be- 
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held  the  familiar  outlines  of  his  life  was  the 
wholly  strange  tint  of  his  mood.  He  had  lived 
the  six  years  not  only  content,  but  with  the 
elation  which  comes  to  a  man  who  accomplish- 
es firmly  an  appointed  task.  He  had  never 
strayed  in  thought  beyond  the  accepted  con- 
fines of  what  were  in  his  mind  labeled  virtue 
and  righteousness,  duty  and  decency.  And 
now  there  had  come  upon  him  a  nostalgia  for 
lands  never  visited. 

The  emotion,  though  intense,  was  vague.  It 
did  not  name  precisely  for  him  things  that  were 
desirable — the  sway  and  lilt  of  women,  the 
shouts  of  laughter  of  men  drinking,  the  fancy- 
free  adventure  over  the  seas  of  the  earth — 
yet  these  generally  he  desired,  visioning  them 
as  a  man  blind  might  vision  objects  about  him 
and  their  colors. 

The  vagueness  of  his  desires,  the  uncentered 
spur  of  his  restlessness,  was  equalled  by  a 
specific  detail,  which  on  the  other  hand  com- 
plicated his  mood  with  a  disgust  approaching 
nausea.  This  detail  concerned  itself  with  the 
familiar — with  the  appearance,  the  thoughts, 
the  doings  of  his  wife,  with  the  odors  of  his 
home,  with  the  paraphernalia  of  his  own  day. 
He  saw  them  as  things  monotonous,  felt  them 
like  a  seething  about  his  lungs.  The  careful 
unselfishness  toward  Elsie,  the  observation  of 
a  thousand  intricate  trifles  of  conduct,  the 
coming  home  each  evening  to  the  same  walls, 
the  same  face,  and — worst  idiocy  of  all — to  the 
identical  words,  gestures,  grimaces  of  the  day 
before.  Other  men  did  things.  Just  what 
Thompson  was  unable  to  declare  for  himself. 
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Other  men  went  to  stag  parties,  for  instance. 
They  did  something  anyway,  something  won- 
derfully and  violently  different  than  he  did. 

A  part  of  Thompson  remained  observant  and 
terrified  as  he  sank  deeper.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  divided  himself  into  the  two  classical  com- 
plements of  being.  One  of  these  remained 
wringing  its  hands  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
other— a  teetotaler  Siamese  watching  its  um- 
bilical twin  engaged  in  terrific  debauch. 

As  he  journeyed  into  the  depths  of  his  mood 
the  detail  that  had  nauseated  him  gave  place 
abruptly  to  the  vagueness  of  his  unrest.  And 
Thompson  the  complacent,  the  idealist,  the 
immaculate  husband,  thirsted  for  things  which 
may  discretely  be  labelled  adventure.  It  was 
a  thirst  which  had  never  come  upon  him  in 
his  pre-marital  days.  But,  like  a  belated  spring- 
time, it  burst  suddenly  to  bloom.  He  grew 
dizzy  and  shut  his  eyes.  And  visions  crowded 
upon  him.  The  word  sex  included  everything 
but  his  wife.  The  thought  of  love  and  beauty 
evolved  images  of  women  with  roses  in  their 
teeth  and  black  shawls  slung  across  red-sat- 
ined shoulders. 

So  much  for  the  Thompson  who  went  plung- 
ing head  first  toward  the  bottom  of  his  mood. 
The  other  Thompson,  the  terrified  creature 
who  remained  on  the  brink  wringing  his  hands, 
is  perhaps  of  more  psychological,  if  elusive, 
importance.  This  was  the  real,  or  to  strain 
at  the  Darwinian  proprieties,  the  unreal, 
Thompson— this  the  fellow  loaded  with  chunks 
of  ideas  and  bulging  with  carefully  labelled 
ethics.    And  during  these  moments — fifteen  of 
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them — he  perceived  himself  in  various  astound- 
ing lights.  The  things  he  had  hoarded  with 
miserly  zeal  he  saw  now  being  plucked  from 
their  shelves  and  tumbled  upon  the  air.  He 
saw  himself  sinning.  And  yet  he  knew  it 
could  not  be  sin,  if  he  was  accomplishing  it. 

Was  there  something  wrong  with  him?  Why 
didn't  Elsie  hurry  in  from  the  kitchen?  No, 
he  would  get  up  and  follow  himself,  as  it  were, 
into  the  night.  Walk,  walk.  Go  somewhere. 
Do  something.  This  living  between  four  walls! 
This  carrying  the  four  walls  about  with  him! 
This  not  daring  to  live  as  men  lived.  And 
how  was  it  men  lived?  Any  way  but  his  way. 
With  their  brains  somehow  different.  With 
different  ideas  and  faces.  Anything  but  the 
insufferable  emptiness  of  a  life  based  upon 
doing  things  always  the  same  and  always  with- 
out meaning.  That  was  it — meaning.  Other 
men  had  meaning  in  their  lives.  He  had  none. 
He  would  break  away. 

And  here  for  the  moment  both  Thompsons 
united  again,  both  stood  overlooking  with 
awed  and  enchanted  eyes  a  promised  land.  A 
land  in  which  there  were  no  Elsies,  no  Thomp- 
sons. 

A  pain  passed  through  Thompson's  head  as 
he  stared  at  the  dark  of  the  room.  He  lifted 
his  hand  and  caressed  his  brow. 

III. 

It  was  the  maid's  day  off.  Mrs.  Thompson 
hung  the  frying  pan  on  its  appointed  hook, 
smoothed  out  her  apron  and  raised  her  hand 
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toward  the  chain  of  the  electric  light,  As  she 
did  so  a  distressing  pain  shot  through  her. 
She  paused,  her  hand  in  mid-air,  her  pleasant 
face  contorted  mildly.  Dropping  her  arm  to 
her  side  she  increased  this  contortion  into  a 
frown.  With  eyes  a  bit  too  earnest  for  observ- 
ing, she  searched  the  ordered  walls  of  her 
kitchen  with  its  rows  of  utensils  hung  from 
the  mid-wall  moulding,  its  white  enameled  sink, 
its  business-like  tables  and  its  innumerable 
cloths. 

Of  late  Mrs.  Thompson  had  found  this  part 
of  her  day  the  most  difficult.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  the  day  tired  her.  But  why?  She  did 
nothing.  She  fastened  a  particularly  earnest 
stare  at  the  frying  pan.  Nothing  but  prepare 
the  dinner  for  Harold,  tidy  the  house,  shop, 
visit  a  half  hour  with  some  wholly  uninterest- 
ing creature  who,  like  herself,  did  nothing,  and, 
therefore,  had  never  anything  to  say. 

Mrs.  Thompson  thought  of  Harold  awaiting 
her  in  the  "library."  A  warmth  came  into  her 
thought  immediately.  But  also  another  dis- 
tressing attack  of  the  pain  occurred.  The 
warmth  vanished,  Harold  did  nothing.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  after  all  people  never  did 
anything  at  all  in  the  world.  But  what  a 
shameless  thing  to  have  such  an  idea.  Mrs. 
Thompson  frowned  at  herself.  Wasn't  she  the 
happiest  married  woman  in  the  world?  And 
wasn't  Harold  dear  and  sweet  and  good?  Yet 
there  was  no  evading  the  fact  that  they  never 
did  anything  but  just  sit  and  look  at  each  other. 
While  other  people  did  things.  On  their  way 
to  Billy  Sunday's  revival,  for  instance,  they 
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had    passed    thousands    of    people   who    were 
hurrying  to  places  to  do  things. 

Mrs.  Thompson  still  remained  under  the 
lighted  electric  globe.  In  a  moment  she  would 
go  in  and  join  Harold.  She  sighed.  She  felt 
restless.  Her  eyes  turned  from  the  wall  to- 
ward the  window  and  she  observed  the  night. 
For  several  moments  she  stood  thinking  noth- 
ing, but  feeling  an  inexplicable  sadness.  Then 
she  said  to  herself: 

*T\e  eaten  something  that  doesn't  agree  with 
me.  Oh,  what  an  awful  pain.  It  must  have 
been  that  canned  salmon.  I  wonder  if  Harold 
has  felt  it?" 

She  became  at  once  concerned.  Reaching 
up  this  time,  she  turned  out  the  light  without 
further  hesitation  and  walked  toward  the  "li- 
brary." She  was  startled  as  she  approached 
it  to  see  it  in  darkness.     Where  was  Harold? 

A  curious  sense  of  fear  possessed  her. 
Something  had  happened  to  him!  She  caught 
her  breath  and  walked  swiftly  into  the  room. 
A  moment  later  she  stood  on  the  threshold 
staring  at  her  husband.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
large  chair,  his  hand  passing  haltingly  over 
his  forehead,  and  blinking  at  the  sudden  light. 

She  smiled  with  relief.  What  an  odd  fear 
that  was  that  had  come  over  her  in  the  hall. 

"Do  you  feel  ill,  Harold?"  she  asked.  "I've 
had  the  worst  pains  in  my  tummy  just  now. 
It  must  have  been  that  canned  salmon." 

Thompson  stared  at  her,  nis  eyes  still  blink- 
\  grimace  slowly  wrinkled  his  face. 
Yes,  I  have  them,  too,"  he  answered,  cov- 
L:iiig  his  waistcoat  with  his  hands.    "I've  been 
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having  them  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes.  It 
must  have  been  that  salmon.  I  thought  it 
tasted  odd." 

"It  was/'  announced  Mrs.  Thompson  with 
conviction.  "You  can  never  trust  canned  sal- 
mon.    I  only  hope  it's  nothing  serious." 

Thompson  groaned  suddenly  in  his  chair. 

"Oh,  dea*r,"  his  wife  exclaimed,  "Isn't  it 
dreadful?     I'll  go  get  the  pills." 

A  light  broke  over  Thompson's  face.  He 
raised  his  eyes  and,  with  a  smiling  tenderness, 
watched  his  wife  turn  and  walk  toward  the 
bathroom. 


THE  MAN  HUNT 

They  were  hunting  him.  Squads  of  coppers 
with  rifles,  detectives,  stool  pigeons  were  hunt- 
ing him.  And  the  people  who  had  read  the 
story  in  the  newspapers  and  looked  at  his  pic- 
ture, they  too,  were  huntng  him. 

Tommy  O'Connor  looked  out  of  the  smeared 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat  and  stared 
at  the  snow.  A  drift  of  snow  across  the  roofs. 
A  scribble  of  snow  over  the  pavement. 

There  were  automobiles  racing  through  the 
streets  loaded  with  armed  men.  There  were 
crowds  looking  for  a  telltale  face  in  their  own 
midst.  Guards,  deputies,  coppers  were  sur- 
rounding houses  and  peering  into  alleys,  raid- 
ing saloons,  ringing  doorbells.  The  whole  city 
was  on  his  heels.  The  city  was  like  a  pack  of 
dogs  sniffing  wildly  for  his  trail.  And  when 
they  found  it  they  would  come  whooping  to- 
ward him  for  a  leap  at  his  throat. 

Well,  here  he  was — waiting.  It  was  snowing 
outside.  There  was  no  noise  in  the  street.  A 
man  was  passing.  One  of  the  pack?  No.  Just 
a  man.  The  man  looked  up.  Tommy  O'Connor 
took  his  face  slowly  away  from  the  window. 
He  had  a  gun  in  his  pocket  and  his  hand  was 
holding  it.  But  the  man  was  walking  away. 
Huh!  If  that  guy  knew  that  Lucky  Tommy 
O'Connor  was  watching  him  from  a  window  he'd 
walk  a  little  faster.  If  the  guy  knew  that  Lucky 
O'Connor,  who  had  busted  his  way  out  of  jail 
and  was  being  hunted  by  a  million  people  with 
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guns,  was  sitting  up  here  behind  the  window, 
he'd  throw  a  fit.  But  he  didn't  know.  He  was 
like  the  walls  and  the  windows  and  the  snow 
outside — quiet  and  peaceful. 

"Nice  boy,"  grinned  Tommy  O'Connor.  Then 
he  began  to  fidget.  He  ought  to  go  out  and 
buy  a  paper.  See  what  was  doing.  See  what 
became  of  Mac  and  the  rest  of  the  boys.  Maybe 
they'd  all  been  nabbed.  But  they  couldn't  do 
him  harm.  On  account  nobody  knew  where  he 
was.  "No  pal.  No  dame.  Nobody  knew  he  was 
sitting  here  in  the  room  looking  at  the  snow 
and  just  thinking.  The  papers  were  probably 
full  of  cock-and-bull  stories  about  his  racing 
across  the  country  and  hicling  in  haystacks  and 
behind  barns.  Kid  stuff.  Maybe  he  should 
ought  to  of  left  town.  But  it  felt  better  in 
town.  Some  rube  was  always  sure  to  pick  out 
a  stranger  beating  it  down  a  empty  road.  And 
there  was  no  place  to  hide.  Long,  empty 
stretches,  where  anybody  could  see  you  for  a 
mile. 

Better  in  town.  Lots  of  walls,  alleys,  roofs. 
Lots  of  things  like  that.  No  hare-and-hounds 
effect  like  in  the  country.  But  the  papers  were 
probably  full  of  a  lot  of  bunk.  He'd  take  a 
walk  later  and  buy  a  few.  Better  sit  still  now. 
There  was  nothing  harder  to  find  than  a  man 
sitting  still. 

Tommy  O'Connor  yawned.  Not  much  sleep  the 
night  before.  Well,  he'd  sleep  tonight.  Worry- 
ing wasn't  going  to  help  matters.  What  if  they 
did  come?  Let  them  come.  Fill  up  the  street 
and  begin   their  damn  shooting.     They  didn't 
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think  Lucky  Tommy  was  sucker  enough  to  let 
them  march  him  up  on  a  scaffold  and  break 
his  neck  on  the  end  of  a  rope.  Fat  chance. 
Not  him.  That  sort  of  stuff  happened  to  other 
guys,  not  to  Lucky  Tommy. 

Snowing  outside.  And  quiet.  Everybody  at 
work.  Funny  about  that.  Tommy  O'Connor 
was  the  only  free  man  in  the  city.  There  was 
nobody  felt  like  him  right  now — nobody.  Where 
would  he  be  exactly  this  time  a  week«from 
now?  If  he  could  only  look  ahead  and  see  him- 
self at  four  o'clock  next  Monday  afternoon.  But 
he  was  free  now.  No  breaking  his  neck  on 
the  end  of  a  rope.  If%  worst  came  to  worst — if 
worst  came  to  worst — O'Connor's  fingers  took  a 
grip  on  the  gun  in  his  pocket.  They  were  hunt- 
ing him.  Up  and  down  the  streets  everywhere. 
Racing  around  in  taxis,  with  rifles  sticking  out 
of  the  windows.  Well,  why  didn't  they  come 
into  this  street?  All  they  had  to  do  was  figure 
out:  Here's  the  street  Tommy  O'Connor  is 
hiding  in.  And  that  looks  like  the  house.  And 
then  somebody  would  yell  out:  "There  he  is! 
Behind  that  window!  That's  him!"  Why 
didn't  this  happen? 

Christmas,  maybe,  he'd  call  on  the  folks.  No. 
Rube  stuff.  A  million  coppers  would  be  watch- 
ing the  house.  But  he  might  drop  them  a  letter. 
Too  bad  he  didn't  have  any  paper,  or  he  might 
write  a  lot  of  letters.  To  the  chief  of  police 
and  all  the  head  hunters.  Some  more  rube 
stuff,  that.  They  could  tell  by  the  postmark 
what  part  of  the  city  he  was  hiding  in  and 
they'd  be  on  him  with  a  whoop. 
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Funny  how  he  had  landed  in  this  room.  No 
plans,  no  place  in  particular  to  head  for.  That 
was  the  best  way.  Like  he'd  figured  it  out  and 
it  turned  out  perfect.  Grab  the  first  auto  and 
ride  like  hell  and  keep  on  changing  autos  and 
riding  around  and  around  in  the  streets  and 
crawling  deeper  into  the  city  until  the  trail  was 
all  twisted  and  he  was  buried.  But  he  ought  to 
shave  his  mustache  off.  Hell.  What  for?  If 
they  came  whooping  into  the  street  they'd  find 
him,  mustache  or  no  mustache.  But  what  if 
he  wanted  to  buy  some  papers? 

It  was  getting  darker  now.  The  snow  was 
letting  up.  Just  dribbling.  Better  if  it  would 
snow  a  lot.  Then  he  could  sit  and  have  some- 
thing to  watch — snow  falling  on  the  stree'  and 
turning  things  white.  That  was  on  account  of 
his  headache  he  was  thinking  that  way.  Eats 
might  help,  but  he  wasn't  hungry.  Scared? 
No.  Just  waiting.  Hunters  winding  in  and  out 
like  the  snow  that  was  falling.  People  were 
funny.  They  got  a  big  thrill  out  of  hunting  a 
live  man  who  was  free  in  the  streets. 

He'd  be  walking  some  day.  Strolling  around 
the  streets  free  as  any  of  them.  Maybe  not  in 
town.  Some  other  town.  Take  a  walk  down 
State  Street.  Drop  in  at  a  movie.  Kid  stuff. 
Walk  over  to  Mac's  saloon  and  kind  of  casually 
say  "Hello,  fellows."  And  walk  out  again.  God, 
they'd  never  hang  him.  If  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst— if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst — but 
they'd  never  hang  him. 

Dark  now.  But  the  guys  hunting  him  weren't 
going  to  sleep.     Lights  were  going  on  in  the 
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windows.  Better  light  up  the  room.  People 
might  notice  a  dark  window.  But  a  lighted  one 
would  look  all  right.  It  was  not  snowing  any 
more.     Just  cold. 

Well,  he'd  go  out  in  a  while.  Stretch  his  legs 
and  buy  the  papers  and  give  them  a  reading. 
And  then  take  a  walk.  Just  walk  around  and 
take  in  the  streets  and  see  if  there  was  anybody 
he  knew.  No.  Rube  stuff,  that.  Better  stick 
where  he  was. 

Lucky  Tommy  walked  around  in  the  room. 
The  drawn  window  blind  held  his  eye.  Wagons 
were  passing.  What  for?  Yes,  and  there  was 
a  noise.  Like  people  coming.  Turn  out  the 
light,  then.     He's  take  a  look. 

Tommy  O'Connor  peeled  back  the  blind  care- 
fully. Dark.  Lights  in  windows.  Some  guys 
on  the  corner.  Hunting  him?  Sure.  And  they 
were  coming  his  way.  Straight  down  the  street. 
They  were  looking  up.  What  for?  A  gun  crept 
out  of  Tommy  O'Connor's  pocket.  He  pressed 
himself  carefully  against  the  wall.  He  waited. 
The  minutes  grew  long.  But  this  was  the  hunt 
closing  in.  They  were  coming.  Black  figures 
of  men  floating  casually  down  the  street.  All 
right — let  them  come. 

Lucky  Tommy  O'Connor's  eyes  stared  rigidly 
out  of  the  smeared  window  at  a  vague  flurry 
of  figures  that  seemed  to  be  coming,  coming  his 
way. 
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You  will  sometimes  notice  when  you  sit  on 
the  back  porch  after  dinner  that  there  are 
other  back  porches  with  people  on  them.  And 
when  you  sit  on  the  front  steps,  that  there  are 
other  front  steps  similarly  occupied.  In  the 
park  when  you  lie  down  on  the  grass  you  will 
see  there  are  others  lying  on  the  grass.  And 
when  you  look  out  of  your  window  you  can 
observe  other  people  looking  out  of  their  win- 
dows. 

In  the  streets  when  you  wTalk  casually  and 
have  time  to  look  around  you  will  see  others 
walking  casually  and  looking  around,  too.  And 
in  the  theater  or  church  or  where  you  work 
there  are  always  the  inevitable  others,  always 
reflecting  yourself.  You  might  get  to  thinking 
about  this  as  the  newspaper  reporter  did.  The 
newspaper  reporter  got  an  idea  one  day  that 
the  city  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  vast, 
broken  mirror  giving  him  back  garbled  images 
of  himself. 

The  newspaper  reporter  was  trying  to  write 
fiction  stories  on  the  side  and  he  thought:  "If  I 
can  figure  o£t  something  for  a  background, 
some  idea  or  something  that  will  explain  about 
people,  and  then  have  the  plot  of  the  story  sort 
of  prove  this  general  idea  by  a  specific  incident, 
that  would  be  the  way  to  work  it." 

Thus,  when  the  reporter  had  figured  it  out 
that  the  city  was  a   mirror  reflecting  himself, 
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he  grew  excited.  That  was  the  kind  of  idea 
he  had  always  been  looking  for.  But  at  night 
in  his  bedroom  when  he  started  to  write  he  hit 
a  snag.  He  had  thought  he  held  in  his  mind 
the  secret  of  the  city.  Yet  when  he  came  to 
write  about  it  the  secret  slipped  away  and  left 
him  with  nothing.  He  sat  looking  out  of  his 
bedroom  window,  noticing  that  the  telephone 
poles  in  the  dark  alley  looked  like  huge,  in- 
verted music  notes.  Then  he  thought:  "It 
doesn't  do  any  good  to  get  an  idea  that  doesn't 
tell  you  anything.  Just  figuring  out  that  the 
city  is  a  mirror  that  reflects  me  all  the  time 
doesn't  give  me  the  secret  of  streets  and  crowds. 
Because  the  question  then  arises:  "Who  am  I 
that  the  mirror  reflects,  and  what  am  I?  What 
in  Sam  Hill  is  my  motif?" 

So  the  newspaper  reporter  decided  to  wait 
awhile  before  he  wrote  his  story — wait,  at  least, 
until  he  had  found  out  something.  But  the  next 
day,  while  he  was  walking  in  Michigan  Avenue, 
the  idea  he  had  had  about  the  mirror  trotted 
along  beside  him  like  some  homeless  Hector 
pup  that  he  couldn't  shake.  He  looked  up 
eagerly  into  the  faces  of  the  crowd  on  the 
street,  searching  the  many  different  eyes  that 
moved  by  him  for  a  "lead." 

What  the  newspaper  reporter  wanted  was  to 
be  able  to  begin  his  fiction  story  by  saying 
something  like  this:  'People  are  so  and  so.  The 
city  is  so  and  so.  Everybody  feels  this  and  this. 
No  matter  who  they  are  or  where  they  live,  or 
what  their  jobs  are  they  can't  escape  the  mark 
of  tlio  city  that  is  on  them." 
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It  was  after  7  o'clock  and  the  people  in  Mich- 
igan Avenue  were  going  home  or  sauntering 
back  and  forth,  looking  into  the  shop  windows, 
with  nothing  much  to  do.  The  street  was  still 
light,  although  the  sun  had  gone.  Hidden  be- 
hind the  buildings  of  the  city,  the  sun  flat- 
tened itself  out  on  an  invisible  horizon  and 
spread  a  vast  peacock  tail  of  color  across  the 
sky.  In  Grant  Park,  opposite  the  Public 
Library,  men  lay  on  their  backs  with  their 
hands  folded  under  their  heads  and  stared  up 
into  the  colors  of  the  sky.  The  newspaper  re- 
porter stood  abstractedly  on  the  corner  count- 
ing the  automobiles  that  purred  by  to  see  if 
more  taxicabs  than  privately  owned  cars  passed 
a  given  point  in  Michigan  Avenue.  Then  he 
walked  across  the  street  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  there  were  for  the  moment  no  more 
automobiles  to  count.  He  stopped  on  the  op- 
posite pavement  and  stood  looking  at  the  figures 
that  lay  on  the  grass  in  Grant  Park. 

The  newspaper  reporter  had  been  lying  for 
ten  minutes  on  his  back  in  the  grass  when  he 
sat  up  suddenly  and  muttered:  "Here  it  is. 
Right  in  front  of  me."  He  sat,  looking  in- 
tently, at  the  men  who  were  lying  on  the  grass 
as  he  had  been  a  moment  before.  And  his  idea 
about  the  city's  being  a  mirror  giving  him  back 
images  of  himself  started  up  again  in  his  mind. 
But  now  he  could  find  out  what  these  images 
of  himself  were.  In  fact,  what  he  was.  Where- 
upon he  would  have  his  story. 

Being  a  newspaper  reporter  there  was  noth- 
ing unusual  in  his  mind  about  walking  up  to 
one  of  the  figures  and  talking  to  it.    For  years 
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and  years  lie  had  done  Just  that  for  a  living- 
walked  up  to  strangers  and  asked  them  ques- 
tions. So  now  he  would  ask  the  men  lying  on 
their  backs  what  they  were  lying  on  their  backs 
for.  He  would  ask  them  why  they  came  to 
Grant  Park,  what  they  were  thinking  about  and 
bow  it  happened  that  they  all  looked  alike  and 
lay  on  their  backs  like  a  chorus  of  figures  in 
a  pastoral  musical  comedy. 

The  first  figure  the  newspaper  reporter  ap- 
proached listened  to  the  questions  in  surprise. 
Then  he  answered:  "Well  I  dunno.  I  just  came 
into  the  park  and  lay  down."  The  second 
figure  looked  blank  and  shook  its  head.  The 
reporter  tried  a  third.  The  third  figure  grinned 
and  answered:  "Oh,  well,  nothing  much  to  do 
and  the  grass  rests  you  a  bit." 

The  reporter  kept  on  for  a  few  minutes,  ask- 
ing his  questions  and  getting  answers  that 
didn't  quite  mean  anything.  Then  he  grew 
tired  of  the  job  and  returned  to  his  original 
place  on  the  grass  and  lay  down  again  and 
stared  up  into  the  colors  of  the  sky.  After  a 
half-hour,  during  which  he  had  thought  of  noth- 
ing in  particular,  he  arose,  shook  his  legs  free 
of  dirt  and  grass  and  walked  away.  As  he 
walked  he  looked  at  the  figures  that  remained. 
The  are  lamps  on  the  park  shafts  and  on  the 
Greek-like  fountain  were  popping  on  and  the 
avenue  was  lighting  up  like  a  theater  with  the 
footlights  going  on. 

"Funny  about  them,"  the  newspaper  reporter 
thought,  eyeing  the  figures  as  he  moved  away; 
"they  lie  there  on  their  backs  all  in  the  same 
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position,  ail  looking  at  the  same  clouds.  So 
they  must  all  he  thinking  thoughts  about  the 
same  thing.  Let's  see;  what  was  I  thinking 
about?     Nothing." 

An  excited  light  came  suddenly  into  the  news- 
paper reporter's  eyes. 

"I  was  just  waiting,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
"And  so  are  they." 

The  newspaper  reporter  looked  eagerly  at  the 
street  and  the  people  passing.  That  was  it.  He 
had  found  the  word.  "Waiting."  Everybody 
was  waiting.  On  the  back  porches  at  night,  on 
the  front  steps,  in  the  parks,  in  the  theaters, 
churches,  streets  and  stores — men  and  women 
waited.  Just  as  the  men  on  the  grass  in  Grant 
Park  were  waiting.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  men  lying  on  their  backs  and  people 
elsewhere  was  that  the  men  in  the  grass  had 
grown  tired  for  the  moment  of  pretending  they 
were  doing  anything  else.  So  they  had  stretched 
themselves  out  in  an  attitude  of  waiting,  in  a 
deliberate  posture  of  waiting.  And  with  their 
eyes  on  the  sky,  they  waited. 

The  newspaper  reporter  felt  thrilled  as  he 
thought  all  this.  He  felt  thrilled  when  he 
looked  closely  at  the  people  in  Michigan  Avenue 
and  saw  that  they  fitted  snugly  into  his  theory. 
He  said  to  himself:  "I've  discovered  a  theory 
about  life.  A  theory  that  fits  them  all.  That 
makes  the  background  I'm  looking  for.  Wait- 
ing. Yes,  the  whole  pack  of  them  are  waiting 
all  time.  That's  why  we  all  look  alike.  That's 
why  one  house  looks  like  another  and  one  man 
walking  looks  like  another  man  walking,  and 
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why  figures  lying  in  the  grass  look  like  twins 
— scores  of  twins." 

The  newspaper  man  returned  to  his  bedroom 
and  started  to  write  again.  But  he  had  been 
writing  only  a  few  minutes  when  he  stopped. 
Again,  as  it  had  before,  the  secret  had  slipped 
out  of  his  mind.  For  he  had  come  to  a  para- 
graph that  was  to  tell  what  the  people  were 
waiting  for  and  he  couldn't  think  of  any  answer 
to  that.  What  were  the  men  in  the  grass  wait- 
ing for?  In  the  street?  On  the  porches  and 
stone  steps?  They  were  images  of  himself — all 
"waiting  images"  of  himself.  Therefore  the 
answer  lay  in  the  question:  "What  had  be  been 
waiting   for?" 

The  newspaper  reporter  bit  into  his  pencil. 
"Nothing,  nothing,"  he  muttered.  "Yes,  that's 
it.  They  aren't  waiting  for  anything.  That's 
the  secret.  Life  is  a  few  years  of  suspended 
animation.  But  there's  no  story  in  that.  Bet- 
ter forget  it." 

So  he  looked  glumly  out  of  his  bedroom  win- 
dow, and,  being  a  sentimentalist,  the  huge 
inverted  music  notes  the  telephone  poles  made 
against  the  dark  played  a  long,  sad  tune  in  his 
mind. 
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